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The sense of order must be kept 
keen without loss of emotional 
power. Perhaps both would be 
strengthened in social workers if 
those of them whose °o*? uf poetic 
erh=-c lon fy airly We developed 
would sometimes preserve in verse 
form the vivid impressions which 
stand out from the workaday total. 
For, once expressed, one’s insight 
into the hidden poetry lying beneath 
even the most sordid things could 
not fail to be quickened, and every 
such quickening would mean added 
power to understand and serve. 


Mary E. RicHMoND 
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ROFESSIONAL training ac- 
quaints the student with the 
common body of knowledge, philos- 
ophy, and methods of which social 
work makes use while training him 
to meet completely the special- 
d demands of one of the 
'-defined fields of 
his vocation. 
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THE RELIEF PROBLEM IN FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


LINTON B. SWIFT 
Executive Secretary, American Association for Organising Family Social Work 


HE “rising tide” of relief expendi- 

tures is today causing great concern to 

family social agencies and community 
chests. In many cities the relief responsi- 
bilities of the family welfare agency are ap- 
parently increasing so far beyond available 
resources as to create a serious situation, 
threatening alike to quality of work and to 
staff morale. Even where this has not yet 
occurred, such a development seems only a 
matter of time, so universal is the tendency. 
Does the only solution lie in better super- 
vision of relief expenditures? Or in a 
“ spreading thin” of available funds, in de- 
creasing relief to individual families regard- 
less of their needs? Or must we rely upon 
indefinitely increased resources? 

I believe that a real solution of the prob- 
lem will be found only through a reconsid- 
eration of the whole relief function of the 
family welfare agency. Undoubtedly we 
must continually improve our methods of 
relief supervision in the interests of good 
case work as well as of economy, but. to 
attempt to stop the flood of relief demands 
through such methods alone is like trying to 
sweep back ocean tides with a broom. And 
“ spreading thin” by giving inadequate re- 
lief not only is harmful to the families con- 
cerned but means a gradual reversion toward 
long discredited methods of doling out 
relief. Above all, it does not strike at the 


root of the problem; it only increases the 
flood of demands and dissatisfaction. 

Neither does the solution lie merely in a 
reliance upon increased resources. By that 
I do not mean to intimate that a considerable 
increase is not possible; the so-called “ sat- 
uration point” in money raising has been 
reached in few if any communities. Further 
increases can be secured if our methods of 
money raising are sufficiently varied and 
adapted to the natural appeals which lie in 
the work itself. And even in cities where 
the limit of available resources has appar- 
ently been reached, an increase in funds is 
necessary as long as we endeavor to dis- 
charge the community relief functions now 
expected of us. 

A reliance solely upon such an increase in 
resources, however, is not only unwise, but 
involves a total which we have no means of 
estimating. It only leads us further into a 
financial dilemma. This and the other ap- 
proaches which we have discussed are re- 
lated chiefly to what we might call the 
“individualized” aspect of relief giving: 
the kinds, amounts, methods, and resources 
of relief given to individual families. 

There is another aspect of relief giving in 
which I believe the root of our problem will 
be found: the responsibility which we have 
assumed for the giving of relief to the whole 
community to alleviate its economic ills. 
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Our failure to consider adequately this 
larger aspect of our relief function is chiefly 
responsible for our present financial diffi- 
culties. We are now challenged to repair 
that neglect; to follow new emphases which 
will result in a gradual curtailment of relief 
expenditures as well as a more adequate dis- 
charge of our duty to the community. 

The solution of our dilemma lies in a 
gradual redefinition and restriction of the 
community relief function of the family 
welfare agency, accompanied by a clearer 
visualization of our other community 
responsibilities. 


The Community as Our Client 


I have already suggested that we have 
considered relief too exclusively in its “ indi- 
vidualized ” aspect — relief to families to 
meet their individual needs. But when we 
give relief to thousands of individuals in a 
community suffering from economic ills, we 
are in effect giving relief to the community 
to meet community needs. The community 
becomes our client in a very real sense, and 
the needs which it asks us to meet are just 
as varied as those of individual clients, but 
potentially so vast that they require re- 
sources which we do not command. These 
community needs grow out of economic ills 
such as unemployment and _ inadequate 
wages. 

The dangers of relief giving as a substi- 
tute for other methods of meeting social and 
economic problems have concerned thought- 
ful people for many centuries. Aristotle, as 
quoted by Loch in Charity and Social Life, 
says of the ancient public distribution of re- 
lief in Greece: “It was only like pouring 
money through a sieve the problem 
was to contrive how plenty and not poverty 
should become permanent.” Bailward, in 
The Slippery Slope, a book on the English 
Poor Laws, says of the Roman distribution 
of free corn that at first only one-eighth of 
the citizens participated, but that in the time 
of Julius Caesar the proportion was three- 
quarters. In England during the early 19th 
century, distress due to a tremendous but 
unbalanced industrial development led to 
another great system of public relief giving 
which not only caused many abuses and fell 
by its own weight but also rooted more 
deeply the evils it was designed to relieve. 
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Though our relief expenditures in this 
country have increased alarmingly during 
the past ten years, I am not suggesting that 
we are as yet in any such serious situation. 
But the difference may be chiefly a matter 
of degree, and we may be drifting toward 
similar dangers. A brief glance at certain 
developments in our own movement may 
throw some light on these tendencies. 


Have We Become Public Agencies? 


The charity organization movement, in its 
initial development under private auspices, 
was partially motivated by a desire to avoid 
both the evils attending the administration 
of large public relief funds and indiscrim- 
inate private relief giving. Perhaps partly 
for that reason, many of the early societies 
as a matter of principle did not at first de- 
velop any central relief fund of their own, 
interpreting their function to be rather the 
organization of the charitable resources of 
the community on behalf of each individual 
family according to its needs. 

Then, with the clearer recognition that, 
outside of economic factors, many of the 
problems and most of the possibilities of 
adjustment to normal existence lie within 
the life of the individual family (a concep- 
tion implicit in the early principles of the 
movement), came the gradual transforma- 
tion of charity organization into the family 
social work movement, and the development 
of family case work. 

But perhaps these steps forward have 
been accompanied by retrogression along 
other lines. Most of the early societies 
found it necessary or expedient gradually 
to abandon their policy of organizing relief 
separately for each family, and to build up 
central relief funds of their own, culminating 
in the expenditures which are perplexing us 
today. Apropos of these present difficulties, 
it is interesting to recall the prophetic remark 
of one of the local leaders of those days, 
who saw some of the implications of the 
new tendency. He declared that in trying 
to remove the chaos in relief giving by 
creating centralized relief funds, we were 
only taking the chaos on our own shoulders ! 

Along with this building up of central 
relief funds has come a wider public recog- 
nition sometimes accompanied by an increase 
of from ten- to twenty-fold in our number 
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of supporters, so that gradually we have be- 
come the servants of the whole community. 
This is particularly true in community fund 
cities, where the number of contributors 
often approximates or exceeds the number 
of taxpayers. With these developments we 
have in many cities gradually lost our former 
character as an independent private and ex- 
perimental agency, and have drifted toward 
the status of a semi-official public agency, 
responsible to the entire community for the 
administration of a large central relief fund. 
Does not this situation force us to face the 
very dangers seen in public relief systems in 
the past? 

Indeed, these dangers may be more critical 
with us now than with public agencies in 
the past. The general public is more con- 
scious of the effects of economic distress 
now than ever before. The community may 
have only a vague conception of the real 
problem, and it may see distress only in 
terms of individual cases, but it is less willing 
than ever to allow such distress. It has 
little or no guidance in sounder methods of 
prevention; and when it sees the effects 
of unemployment or insufficient wages, it 
blindly thrusts upon us, in our present semi- 
official status, the responsibility for allevia- 
tion of these community evils through relief. 
The public is also more and more insistent 
upon adequate relief in individual cases, and 
its conception of adequacy changes as 
standards of living become higher. 


Increased Resources Not the Solution 


To these developments our present finan- 
cial difficulties are largely due. It is im- 
possible as well as dangerous to try to solve 
these difficulties solely through a reliance 
upon increased resources. 

First as to the impossibility: Where 
would be the limit of such an increase? 
What is the ultimate “area” or volume of 
the community responsibility which we have 
by implication accepted? No one knows. 
But we do know that it is affected by a 
number of industrial and economic changes 
which are taking place. We have today the 
phenomenon of a _ widespread industrial 
prosperity accompanied by a great volume 
of unemployment; a decrease in cost and 
increase in efficiency of production through 
the wholesale replacement of men by ma- 


chinery. Instead of being confined to a 
few lines of industry as in the past, this 
mechanization process is becoming general, 
with a volume of production which equals 
or exceeds capacity for consumption, so that 
the labor surplus created in one line of 
industry is no longer reabsorbed in another. 
This “new unemployment” is assuredly a 
great factor in our relief expenditures. And 
the area of our job is increased by other 
industrial changes, such as the lowering of 
the upper age limit for employment, which 
undoubtedly increases dependency among 
the aged. 

To a growing extent, as a result of pub- 
licity and the centralization of relief funds, 
the whole community is setting itself to 
find individual cases of distress and to refer 
them to social agencies. More and more 
“poor ”’ families consider the social agency 
as a place to which they have a right to 
go for assistance. Mr. Lynde’s interesting 
article in Tue Famiry for July, 1927, and 
other studies show these trends. They indi- 
cate that our relief giving responsibility (as 
the public now conceives it) is gradually 
being extended to cover that portion of the 
population whose income is below minimum 
decent living standards. And even though 
it be small in proportion to the total popu- 
lation, it is so large in numbers that we are 
unable through relief giving to meet even 
a small part of its income shortages and 
its resultant distress. Common sense then 
should tell us that no reasonable increase in 
resources will meet the inevitable growth of 
demands based upon the present public con- 
ception of our community relief job. 

Now a word as to the danger in our 
reliance solely upon “adequate relief” in 
the discharge of our community relief func- 
tion. Here we have an interesting analogy 
between our community client and the indi- 
vidual client, in our case work approach, 
With a community problem as well as with 
an individual problem, relief may or may 
not be wise. Just as in an individual case 
it may be harmful to give relief if a family 
can meet the need with resources of its own, 
so it may be actually harmful to a community 
for us to relieve certain types of economic 
distress without attention to other resources 
or other methods for meeting the need. 
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Let us take unemployment as an illustra- 
tion. We can put aside for the moment the 
possible effect of relief upon the unem- 
ployed individual, and the question as to 
whether a job is not better than relief, and 
consider relief only in its community aspect. 
We all realize that relief comes only after 
the damage of unemployment, with its after- 
math of individual and social deterioration, 
has been done. Even with the best of case 
work, relief is a mere palliative for the 
community evil of unemployment itself. The 
great public, concerned though it may be 
during a crisis, forgets that crisis once it is 
past, satisfied that immediate suffering has 
been “relieved.” And our palliative has 
been actually harmful not only in strength- 
ening the traditional public inertia, but per- 
haps in preventing more constructive action. 
The same is true where the problem is 
insufficient wages or other economic evil. 

Most of us have long recognized in theory 
that we should not have to give relief for 
unemployment or to supplement wages. The 
trouble is that it has remained a beautiful 
theory, but as a working principle it is rele- 
gated usually to the distant future. 


A Challenge to Action 


If, by neglecting our principles, by attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of the community only 
through relief to individuals and through 
case work, we are only getting deeper into 
an impossible financial situation, we have 
here a challenge—a pressing necessity—to 
change our practice. I believe that our 
present financial difficulties can eventually 
be solved if we begin now to translate our 
theories into actual working principles. Re- 
lief given to meet unemployment, inadequate 
wages, and other economic evils undoubtedly 
forms a large part of our present expendi- 
tures. And to the extent to which such 
unsocial relief is gradually removed from 
our budgets, we shall not only remedy our 
financial difficulties, but we shall also be 
able to do better case work with families 
whose distress is due to internal causes 
rather than to general economic distress. 

Here you may say that I am proposing 
either heroic measures which will be suicidal, 
or a program of social reform which is im- 
possible of achievement. Neither is true. 
Undoubtedly if all relief agencies in the 
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United States and Canada were to refuse 
suddenly to give community relief for un- 
employment and inadequate wages, industries 
and governments would be startled into more 
serious consideration of these problems. But 
such action would be suicidal, it would cause 
too much suffering among innocent victims, 
and it would be a betrayal of our responsi- 
bility for the prevention of such suffering. 

Nor do I propose any general attack upon 
industry, or any general program of social 
reform. The employer as an individual is 
rarely to blame for unemployment or even 
for insufficient wages. Public officials are 
not individually to blame. They are often as 
anxious as we to improve such conditions. 
Nor can we give them any general program 
of reform. There is no one specific remedy ; 
even if there were, ours is not in the ac- 
cepted sense a social reform movement ; our 
job is primarily case work. But with our 
community client as well as with our indi- 
vidual client, we can no longer ignore the 
plain implications of our case work. 

I propose only a reasonable program of 
steps which may lead us out of our present 
financial morass. (If I seem to refer too 
frequently to our financial dilemma it is only 
because I realize that it is chiefly through 
such practical problems that we see the 
necessity for action.) Through publicity and 
through contacts with influential people we 
can definitely begin to persuade our com- 
munity client, using such arguments as have 
been advanced here, that as private agencies 
we have not and can not secure sufficient 
resources to meet certain community needs 
through relief alone. We can thus gradu- 
ally set the community to utilizing other 
resources than ours, financial and otherwise. 


Re-interpreting Our Function 


The term “case work with the com- 
munity ’” may be somewhat confusing, since 
we have chosen to give “ social case work” 
a specific content, as meaning the develop- 
ment of personality through adjustments 
between individuals and their environment. 
But until a new term is evolved, we shall 
probably have to use “case work with the 
community ” to indicate the application of 
some of the familiar case work processes in 
the discovery and treatment of community 
social ills. That also is not a new idea. We 
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have discussed it for years; but again it is 
an idea which has with few exceptions been 
left in the realm of theory, that great limbo 
of neglected things. A few case work 
analogies will illustrate not only that neglect, 
but how it must be repaired. 

When an individual client comes to us 
saying that his house has burned down, and 
expecting us to meet this or a similar need, 
what do we do? Even though the need be 
genuine we do not squander upon it all we 
have, regardless of other needs just as great, 
relying blindly upon the future for addi- 
tional resources. Rather, as a simple matter 
of case work procedure, we first endeavor 
to convince the client that we cannot meet 
his great need solely through relief from 
our own funds; then we assist him to find 
and use other financial resources either 
within or outside the family group; as a part 
of the process we assist the whole family in 
developing new strengths to meet the crisis. 

Do we follow this case work practice con- 
sistently when our community as a client 
expects us to satisfy from our funds its 
great need growing out of such a community 
problem as unemployment? Or do we gen- 
erally, in direct contradiction to case work 
principles, blindly pour out all we have 
without knowing the extent of the need or 
the resources required to meet it, and with- 
out initiating other steps toward a sounder 
solution of the community problem? 

As a matter of self-preservation we shall 
have to take these other steps, making actual 
case work with the community a recognized 
and practical part of our work. As in the 
individual case, we may find it necessary to 
meet some needs of our community client 
with relief until other resources than ours 
can be developed. But it must be temporary 
relief to the community, rather than the 
continual pouring out of money which we 
now permit. And it must be accompanied 
from the beginning by a serious endeavor to 
convince the community that we have not 
and can not secure resources sufficient to 
relieve evils such as unemployment solely 
through relief from our private funds. This 
involves not only publicity but active work 
in the community on the part of our boards 
of directors. 

Until the public conception of our function 
is thus gradually changed, we shall undoubt- 


edly require continually increasing funds for 
relief. In community chest cities this means 
that, as long as we are expected to meet these 
“community relief” needs, the chest is 
under a direct obligation to furnish the re- 
quired funds. The community chest as a 
matter of self-interest should join with us in 
a gradual public redefinition of our com- 
munity functions; it is concerned equally 
with the family welfare agency in seeking 
release from a community responsibility 
which cannot be adequately discharged, and 
which leads only to a serious financial 
dilemna. 


Other Community Relief Resources 


It is just as vital that at the same time we 
should assist the community in developing 
or creating other resources for relief. The 
transfer of a larger part of the relief func- 
tion to public tax funds is now being widely 
discussed. Here again we may consider un- 
employment purely as an illustration, because 
it seems one of the more easily identified 
community maladjustments. The practice of 
meeting unemployment situations through 
administration of community chest funds by 
the family agency not only leads to an im- 
possible financial responsibility but injures 
the regular family case work and tends to 
obscure from the public the real problems 
of unemployment. The transfer of this re- 
sponsibility to public departments, with their 
recourse to tax funds, may have the addi- 
tional advantage of making the whole com- 
munity feel a little more directly the burden 
of unemployment, and may accelerate the 
seeking of other remedies. 

But such a transfer of responsibility must 
be preceded by the development of safe- 
guards against the dangers inherent in any 
public relief system. It cannot be a whole- 
sale and immediate development. Above all, 
no public department should be set up or 
given greatly increased functions without 
the best case work facilities available. Any 
new or increased development of family 
social work under public auspices should be 
based upon a thorough study of past and 
present experience in public relief systems, 
of the best methods of organization, and of 
the necessary division of functions between 
private and public agencies. In this both 
types of agencies have a stake, and the 
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American Association for Organizing Fam- 
ily Social Work, which includes both in its 
membership, offers a channel for bringing 
private and public family welfare agencies 
together for a study of the whole problem. 

For these types of relief responsibility, as 
well as for others which may be a continuing 
part of our legitimate case work function, 
there are other relief resources which we 
must use or assist in developing. First, there 
are the other recognized case work and relief 
agencies. Are they being used, each accord- 
ing to its capacity? Of course, we have no 
direct responsibility for them beyond making 
sure that we are not accepting the whole 
burden of functions which they should share. 

Decentralization of Relief 

The superficially apparent advantages of 
concentrating relief giving in the family 
agency may be more than offset by its great 
disadvantages to the client, the family 
agency, the chest, and to other case working 
agencies. In the first place, it leads to over- 
emphasis upon relief and implies that it is 
a function in itself—which it is not. It tends 
to create a public conception of the private 
family welfare agency as a public, semi- 
official agency saddled with the function of 
meeting community needs through central- 
ized relief, eventually leading to a great semi- 
public relief system requiring funds which 
no community chest will be able or willing 
to raise from private sources. It treats the 
family agency as the relief pocketbook of 
the community, and not only makes reason- 
able budget estimates impossible, but dis- 
rupts its regular case work. Finally, for 
the individual client served by another case 
working agency, it leads to confusion, mis- 
understanding, and even dispute. Relief is 
but a tool of case work and is an integral 
part of the case work process; any agéncy 
equipped to do good case work should equip 
itself to give such relief as may be incidental 
to its particular type of case work, special- 
ized or general, and it should have its own 
relief funds for that purpose. 

In non-chest cities the decision as to what 
case working agencies should have their 
own relief funds is a matter of agreement 
through conference; in chest cities the de- 
cision may be ultimately with the chest as 
the fund distributing agency. Of course, 
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differences in the size and development of 
communities must be taken into account; the 
foregoing is not intended as a rule for whole- 
sale application, but as a necessary alterna- 
tive to making one agency the relief pocket- 
book of the community. 

We have recognized these principles in 
theory, but merely discussing them among 
ourselves accomplishes little. They require 
translation into practice, through educating 
public opinion and through conferences with 
other agencies and the community chest in 
which each will be led to work out new 
policies based on intelligent self-interest. Of 
course, any case work agency not doing good 
case work is not properly equipped to give 
relief; but neither is it properly equipped 
to do its regular job. 


The Use of Natural Resources 


There has also been a tendency in most 
family agencies during recent years, par- 
ticularly in some chest cities, to neglect the 
natural relief resources of individual fam- 
ilies. I do not blame the chest for this— 
it is a tendency inherent in our own develop- 
ment, and we should be gratified by the 
favorable attitude of many chest executives 
toward a change of policy. But, you may 
say, we have continued to use the natural 
relief resources of each family. That de- 
pends upon what you mean by natural re- 
sources: If you mean assistance from rela- 
tives, that is one thing; but I mean any 
source to which the client might naturally 
have gone for relief had there been no 
central fund; such resources—in addition to 
relatives—as employers, friends, church, 
club or lodge connections, and citizens who 
may be particularly interested in certain 
types of cases. Our central relief funds 
should be used only to the extent to which 
such natural resources do not exist or are 
inadequate. And our function in developing 
these resources should include guidance in 
their use, as a part of the case work process, 
accompanied by interpretation of our under- 
lying philosophies to the giver. 

This policy is of benefit to community 
chests, to us, and above all to the client. 
To the extent to which we and the chest lead 
the public to believe that all the relief needs 
of a community will be handled from our 
funds, we are undertaking a contract im- 
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possible to discharge, leading to increased 
dissatisfaction and eventual failure. We are 
also destroying the direct human contacts 
upon which the impulse to give is based, 
thus slowly drying up the very sources upon 
which we rely. We are gradually creating 
a conception of our relief funds as a sort 
of insurance against the discharge of natural 
human responsibilities—insurance on the 
part of the client against his needs, for 
which others pay the premium; and insur- 
ance on the part of the giver against incon- 
venience in the discharge of his natural 
human obligations, for which insurance he 
pays a premium in the form of one blanket 
gift. 

And in that process—that drying up of 
direct human relationships—we are only 
accelerating one of the regrettable tendencies 
of our complex modern civilization. We are 
much concerned today over an apparent 
disintegration of family and other intimate 
relationships. In the old days employers 
had a closer and more understanding rela- 
tionship with individual employees; distant 
family ties, friendship, and even acquaint- 
ance, had a different meaning from the one 
they have now. That is perhaps a natural 
accompaniment of our overwhelming “ busy- 
ness,” but do we want to accelerate this 
disintegration of human ties? 

As for the client himself, it is possible 
that relief which comes to him directly (or 
even through us) from such sources, is not 
only more acceptable, but may have less of 
the effects commonly attributed to the stig- 
matic aspects of relief. It has less of the 
false aspects of “charity.” As Mr. Bail- 
ward says, “ It manifests itself chiefly in the 
mutual affection and helpfulness of family 
life; after that in the sympathy of friend 
for friend, neighbor for neighbor, employer 
for employee. It comes into play quite 
naturally and when it is most appreciated ; 
there is no compulsion, no ostentation or 
shadow of unworthy motive on the part of 
the giver.” 

I by no means agree with all that Mr. 
Bailward says, but I like this description of 
true “ charity.” We are now fast destroying 
that conception. 

If then, as a matter of self-protection, 
increased resources, and good case work, we 
are to develop these natural relief sources 


for each family to the full extent consistent 
with good case work, there are certain prac- 
tical steps we must take. In the first place 
we must avoid going to extremes in any 
wholesale development of such natural re- 
sources. Employers and others should be 
seen only when no real injury will result 
in the client’s relationships. Our change in 
practice must be gradual. It will involve 
above all a change in our money raising 
publicity as to the purposes for which we 
raise our central relief funds. Where there 
is a community chest, it involves frank dis- 
cussion with the chest in which the latter’s 
interest should be the same as ours, leading 
to a clear agreement that we go directly to 
any of these natural resources of a client 
where that is consistent with good case work 
practice. And chest publicity as well as ours 
must say to the public in effect, “ These 
central relief funds are intended chiefly for 
distressed families whose needs cannot be 
met by relatives, friends, employers, and 
other such natural resources. Your con- 
tribution should therefore be regarded as a 
discharge of your human responsibility to 
families who have no such resources, and 
not as a release from your natural direct 
obligations to your own relatives, friends, 
and employees. We hope that you will con- 
tinue to meet these direct responsibilities as 
they arise, and toward that end we invite 
you to call upon us for any advice or assist- 
ance which we can give out of a long 
experience.” 


Our Community Case Work Job 


Now these steps, which involve chiefly the 
development of relief resources, and which a 
few family societies are already undertaking, 
are only the more elemental procedures in 
the development of our community function. 
They have their case work implications, but 
they are similar to the practical things we 
do in finding sources of relief for individual 
clients. They are necessary if we are to 
be released from an impossible financial re- 
sponsibility. But, as with the individual 
case, they only mark the beginning of our 
real “ case work with the community.” 

Our community client, like the individual, 
comes to us with some needs for which relief 
alone from any source is not the remedy. 
We may give relief temporarily, but only 
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while we assist the client in seeing the real 
factors in his situation and in so planning 
for the future that relief will not be neces- 
sary. That is difficult in dealing with a com- 
munity, but who will say that there is any- 
thing more difficult than case work with a 
family? And in neither case can we offer 
ready-made solutions, though there are many 
possibilities. 

Let us again take unemployment as an 
illustration. Accompanying the relief given 
to the community for its unemployment, our 
first real task is to get our client, the com- 
munity, to think seriously about the causes 
and effects of its need. For that we are in 
a peculiarly strategic situation. When the 
public realizes that an unemployment crisis 
exists, it is vaguely much concerned. With 
our intimate knowledge of the results of 
unemployment, we are in a better position 
than anyone else to describe graphically its 
after-effects, and to show that reliance upon 
relief is only a palliative for the evil itself. 
Some family agencies have done this much 
in excellent fashion, but there the community 
case work process generally stops. The im- 
portant thing is to stimulate the client toward 
thinking of other remedies. Here, as in our 
individual case work, we can offer no cure- 
alls ; but many possible plans have been sug- 
gested by competent people and in some 
instances have proved successful. The 
trouble is that they secure little attention 
elsewhere. What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. And social action, like 
charity, must begin at home—in the local 
community. 

Although it may not be our function to 
propose any particular remedy for such 
social evils as unemployment, it assuredly 
is our function to stimulate responsible 
groups in the community into seeking ac- 
tively some remedy for community ills which 
cause distress in the families whom we serve. 
There are many possible plans which may 
only need such a stimulation toward action. 
There is the long discussed proposal for a 
government system of free employment ex- 
changes, for the transfer of surplus labor 
to places where a labor shortage exists, and 
for the collection of accurate statistics as 
to the extent of unemployment. There are 
the various schemes for co-operative or pub- 
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lic unemployment insurance, some of which 
have proved their value in actual experience, 
Interesting plans have been proposed for 
lessening seasonal unemployment through 
combination or co-operation between in- 
dustries. The proposal to spread public work 
and building construction over into periods 
of depression holds great promise, but it 
will require the co-operation of individual 
states and communities, stimulated locally. 

Thinking only of the member agencies of 
the American Association for Family Social 
Work, if in 235 cities we could secure 
serious study of problems such as we have 
discussed by our boards of directors, com- 
mittees, and groups of business men, steps 
toward the prevention or lessening of unem- 
ployment would soon be started from the 
source where action really counts. The im- 
portant thing is the local group thinking 
which is started. And the plan which will 
best meet a local situation may originate 
with local business men. 

We have a similar responsibility with re- 
gard to problems other than unemployment: 
We should begin to define our responsibility 
for supplementing wages ; assuredly we have 
at least the duty of interpreting the results 
of inadequate wages upon human lives, and 
of assisting in the definition of wage ade- 
quacy. We should study more actively the 
various schemes for old age pensions. We 
have already taken a varying but prominent 
part in the development of Mothers Assist- 
ance legislation. We should secure discus- 
sion of the social values as well as the 
dangers of these and other types of social 
insurance, for they directly affect our relief 
function. 

In stimulating our boards and local groups 
to serious thought and action on preventive 
or ameliorative measures for problems such 
as these, we are embarking on no theoretical 
program of social reform. We are following 
a plain implication of our relief job. We 
are encouraging our community toward the 
development of resources for which our 
present community relief is but a sorry 
substitute. We must begin now to translate 
“case work with the community ” into our 
practice, making it a function as important 
and as clearly recognized as our case work 
with the individual client. 
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The Supervision of Relief 


When, in the distant future, unemploy- 
ment, inadequate wages, and other economic 
evils may have disappeared, case work and 
even individual relief will still be needed. 
For no matter what the general economic 
situation be, as long as heredity, personality, 
disease, and social environment are sources 
of individual difficulties, there will be many 
individuals and families unable to maintain 
a normal level of existence. But relief, be- 
ing confined to needs arising from these 
personal and social handicaps, will be a 
smaller factor, and case work will come into 
its own. Community economic evils over 
which the individual has no direct control 
cannot be dealt with effectively through case 
work with the individual alone. 

Here we may have a lead as to the future 
area of the most effective social case work 
functioning. Of course, we cannot say that 
real case work begins where relief ends, for 
relief giving in itself involves the best of 
case work; but perhaps we may say that 
family case work as such can only deal 
effectively with economic distress insofar 
as it is due to personal and social malad- 
justment arising primarily within the life 
of the individual family. In spite of the 
difficulties of definition, perhaps we may be 
able gradually to confine our relief respon- 
sibility to that area. 

In the meantime, relief is and perhaps 
always will be a prominent factor in the 


work of the family welfare agency, but we 
must not allow our concern with it to assume 
too great a place in the social case work 
picture. Miss Grace Marcus, in a significant 
article in THE FAmMIty,' has pointed out the 
possibility that preoccupation over relief 
may color the attitudes of the case worker 
even more than those of the client. Too 
much discussion of relief in our first few 
contacts may not only arouse needless oppo- 
sition and prejudice our later contacts, but 
it may center attention on a factor which is 
after all not the most important. As Miss 
Marcus indicates, our first concern should 
be to win the sympathy and co-operation of 
the client, and to get at the underlying emo- 
tional attitudes, the sense of failure and 
defeat, which may be the real cause of 
dependency. 

The program we have discussed is not 
an easy one, but we are facing a serious 
situation in which, as in our case work, 
there is no series of easy and ready-made 
solutions. Only by working out some such 
program step by step in co-operation with 
community chests and other agencies can 
we finally solve our great relief problem. 
Only by recognizing the community func- 
tions which grow inevitably out of our case 
work, and translating such functions into 
current activities, shall we ultimately bring 
family case work into its true sphere of 
usefulness in the community. 


July, 1928, p. 135. 


WHAT PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
CAN DO FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


ANNA B. PRATT 
Director, The White-Williams Foundation 


tury, when there were no public 

schools outside of New England and 
New York, and when social work, unknown 
by that name for many years to come, was 
represented by a stray house of refuge or a 
Magdalen Society, both “the art of teach- 
ing” and “ the art of helping people out of 
trouble” were neighborhood affairs. Any- 
body felt competent to aid “the poor,” just 


B ACK in the beginning of the last cen- 


as anybody who could read and write was 
quite capable of teaching. At that time all 
social workers were volunteers. 

Then inventors came along and played 
havoc with neighborhoods. By their trolleys, 
autos, and telephones they made neighbors 
of people who lived miles apart and by 
their devices for keeping people healthy in 
crowded cities they established communities 
of men and women who lived next door but 
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hardly knew one another by sight. In 
American cities many of these people came 
from every quarter of the globe, bringing 
their own customs and languages which 
were uncouth and sometimes repulsive to 
their neighbors. 

The old neighborliness in both school and 
charity had to go. Men and women pro- 
fessionally trained to teach and to do social 
work took the places of the teachers who 
had served for a small pittance and of the 
volunteers who had done the social work. 
It was natural that these new workers saw 
much to criticize in the old methods. In the 
schools, teachers often made parents feel 
unwelcome and in the charity organizations, 
social workers often behaved as though they 
thought volunteers a nuisance. Of course, 
there were exceptions to this rule. In some 
cities volunteers who had studied the newer 
methods worked side by side with those who 
were paid and there was mutual respect with 
real appreciation on the part of each of what 
the other group could give. It was the war 
which finally showed all social workers how 
much even an untrained person with intelli- 
gence and a desire to help might be able to 
do. In the reports of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work from the beginning 
of this century until 1917 there were only 
scattered mentions of the volunteer, often 
with several years of no recognition of his 
services. In 1917 the Conference convened 
the day after the initial military registration. 
In eight different addresses there was some 
discussion of the volunteer in social work 
and in one there was the suggestion of a 
training camp for compulsory social service. 
A volunteer could not do the work for which 
so much training is asked of a paid worker 
without realizing the need of study, and in 
the winter of 1923-24 those who were giv- 
ing their services to the New York Chafity 
Organization Society helped to organize a 
class which was open to volunteers from all 
societies. Out of this grew the Association 
of Volunteers in Social Service which is 
being copied in other cities. Today every 
social organization welcomes those who have 
something to give which often could not be 
bought with money. These societies also 
see that if we use the public’s money for our 
work there is an obligation laid upon us not 
only to tell them how it is used but also to let 
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them share in its use. One reason that 
money was so quickly collected during the 
war was because people thought that they 
knew what it was all about and were giving 
of themselves as well as of their money to 
help on the cause. Miss Tousley recently 
wrote, “If we fail to interpret social work 
we shall be sawing off the very limb on which 
we sit—perhaps the limb will not crack quite 
so soon where there is heavy endowment or 
financial assurance of some kind but eventu- 
ally we are in for a spill.” Later, in the 
same article, she declares that volunteers are 
the best promoters of publicity for any 
agency. 

In addition to this we are beginning to 
realize that we need the advice and help of 
lay people in our work with individuals and 
families. We now know that it is just as 
impossible for a social worker to help iso- 
lated families in a neighborhood when he 
stands aloof from the members of that 
neighborhood as for a teacher to help the 
child with the part of the education falling 
to her lot without knowing the education 
that the child is receiving in the home and 
community; we have also discovered that 
these two agencies—the school and social 
work—which hardly had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with each other a few years ago, 
must co-operate or the children whom they 
are attempting to help will suffer. Their 
earlier isolation was probably due to the fact 
that social workers in the past usually found 
families at a crisis in their history and were 
so busy with financial problems that they 
had little time to think of the children, except 
collectively, as members of the family, just 
as teachers who had to deal with such large 
numbers regarded their children as mem- 
bers of a class rather than as individuals. 
Both had to recognize the importance of the 
individuality of the child. As soon as they 
began to see the need of each child either in 
the class room or in the family they dis- 
covered that they must work together. The 
teacher had to know the home life of her 
child as much as the social worker had to 
find out what he was doing in school, while 
together they had to understand his neigh- 
borhood life. This threw both teachers and 
social workers into the life of the community 
which needs them just as much as they need 
the community. 
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What was once said to be the function of 
a health center is equally true of the school 
and of the social case work agency: “It 
belongs to a district, it must not be aloof, 
its sincerity is judged by its relation to 
people and other organizations; its social 
significance will depend upon whether it is 
really making itself a part of the life of the 
community.” This, of course, has always 
been recognized as the function of the group 
agency, as for instance the settlement, the 
club, etc., but too often it has not been con- 
sidered the duty of either of these other 
important institutions which deal with our 
youth. 

Long before the war the schools were 
jogged out of the complacency which they 
had in their narrow technical management 
when citizens demanded the use of school- 
houses for clubs and community activities. 
A little later the Congress of Mothers began 
to study the problem from their angle and 
in 1907 this culminated in a special depart- 
ment of the Congress to be in charge of 
parent-teacher work. In 1908 the name of 
the Congress was changed to the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and in 1924 the name was 
again changed to the present one, the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. In each 
community the members have been acting 
as volunteers to bring the work of the 
schools to the community—but they have not 
stopped there. Their object is to promote 
child welfare in home, church, and com- 
munity as well as school, and they have or- 
ganized committees relating to all subjects 
which touch the child. On these committees 
they have persuaded experts to serve, urging 
each individual parent-teacher association to 
do the work of its committees under the 
forces organized in the community for that 
work. The committee which is working 
with social agencies is the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Committee. At the last annual meeting 
the work of this committee had so increased 
that it was divided into four sub-committees, 
each dealing with children of different ages 
and each with a trained social worker as 
chairman. A leaflet describing the work of 
the committees is sent to local parent-teacher 
associations. In this there is a paragraph 
which reads as follows: 
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Social sickness requires the services of trained 
experts quite as much as physical sickness, though 
in many localities this fact has received tardy rec- 
ognition. Social work is now a professional field 
requiring trained expert service. Leaders in each 
field of social work should be freely consulted in 
order that volunteer service may supplement but 
never complicate the work for neglected children 
in any given community. 


While leaders in social work know that 
parent-teacher associations are willing to 
give this volunteer service, the rank and file 
have not yet recognized it. 

In a recent list, prepared by social work- 
ers, of organizations from which volunteers 
might be recruited, I was interested to find 
clubs and schools but not parent-teacher 
associations. If the social worker who sent 
out this list had been a visiting teacher I 
think that the parent-teacher associations 
would not have been omitted. For over 
twenty years visiting teachers have worked 
with teachers and with individual parents 
toward the better understanding of the chil- 
dren in whom they are mutually interested, 
but it is more recently that they have begun 
to recognize the value of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. It was this recognition which made 
the board of the White-Williams Founda- 
tion, which does visiting teaching in Phila- 
delphia, permit the director to give part of 
her time to the Council of Home and School 
Associations (as parent-teacher associations 
are known in that city). This has brought 
to the workers of the Foundation a vision of 
the help which the members of these Asso- 
ciations can give them in their work for 
other children whose parents are employed 
or who do not see so clearly what they need. 
In a rather poor American neighborhood I 
know a visiting teacher who has just organ- 
ized a parent-teacher association in the school 
for which she works. None of the parents 
have ever belonged to any group; they know 
nothing of parliamentary law and little of 
the art of working together, but the visiting 
teacher believes that there are potentialities 
of service in that associaton which will be of 
great value to the community. Since every 
form of social work is strange to these 
people, she is attempting to educate them 
separately by letting them help her with the 
A-B-C of service. Eventually she hopes to 
have a group who will give some real study 
to the problem. 
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Seven years ago at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work Homer Folks made a 
plea to social workers for spending more 
time in transforming the home of the child 
than in hunting for foster homes or placing 
children in institutions. He said, “In the 
child’s own home we have an ally—the 
child’s mother—who would not hesitate in an 
instant to endanger her own life to save her 
child from an obvious and threatening dan- 
ger. Our job is to make her see the dangers 
which are equally threatening but less obvi- 
ous. She will be far more in earnest, far 
more inflexible, far more valiant in remov- 
ing these dangers when she sees them than 
we would be.”” This is true of many mothers 
with whom social workers deal and it is 
perhaps more true of the fathers and moth- 
ers in the parent-teacher associations than 
of any others. They are there because they 
are interested in their children. Often they 
do not know the menaces to boys and girls 
in the community, outside their own little 
group. If the social worker would take time 
to give some simple talks at the parent- 
teacher meetings on these subjects, showing 
the relation of each child to the other in the 
neighborhood of the school; that what is a 
menace to one child is a menace to all; and 
if, as individuals in the group have time and 
a little understanding of what service may 
mean, they could be given some easy tasks 
for children other than their own (such as 
taking a child to a clinic, getting a child in 
touch with the playground, and so on), they 
would eventually become both interpreters 
to the social worker of the community and 
interpreters to the community of the social 
agency’s work. 

Of course this takes time, and today there 
is no social case worker who has time for 
all the people who come to him. To think 
of one’s task simply as helping individuals 
to adjust themselves to life as it is, is to 
make conscientious social workers spend 
their days doing that one thing with no 
thought that changes in the community might 
make adjustments easier. It is only when 
they realize that their families cannot be 
helped apart from the community and that 
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there are those in the community who, if 
they caught the right attitude toward them- 
selves and others, would perhaps help the in- 
dividuals more than they, that social workers 
are glad to co-operate with an agency like the 
parent-teacher association. In working out 
the methods of co-operation they will see the 
parents and teachers of these associations 
in the same objective way that they now 
look at the families which they are trying 
to help and they will not expect immediate 
response to their suggestions, for they will 
recognize the fact that neither parents nor 
teachers can change their habits in a mo- 
ment any more than their problem families 
can. On the other hand they will look to 
the members of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion for a better understanding of normal 
human nature than their problem families 
can give them and they will save themselves 
many mistakes by seeing their work through 
the eyes of wise parents and teachers. Such 
social workers make the growth of a pro- 
fession possible because they live by its spirit 
rather than by its letter. They may know 
the letter even better than some who are 
subservient to it, but they see so far beyond 
the present confines of their profession that 
they recognize the danger in new methods 
of confusing the facts and the fads of the 
moment and they are glad to keep a rounded 
vision of their work by attempting to look 
at it also through the eyes of those who have 
not had the scientific training which they 
have. 

The understanding of the individual upon 
which both education and social work are 
founded is even yet so slight (in spite of all 
our boasted psychology) that teachers and 
workers should gladly welcome an oppor- 
tunity for criticism from intelligent but un- 
trained parents who may perhaps have stum- 
bled upon wise methods for bringing up their 
children. 

When educators and social case workers 
unite with parents in their work for all the 
children of the community the results can- 
not fail to be beyond anything which the 
past has given us. 
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tion, a man incapacitated because of 

arthritis, with a wife and children, 
has been dependent on the family society 
for the past four years. During that time, 
he has had five different case workers visit 
the home. He has always shown a marked 
awareness to differences in personality in 
case workers and an amazing frankness in 
letting them know when he was displeased. 
Recently we have had him write out for us, 
as an interesting study on how the client can 
see the case worker, just what he remembers 
about each one. These comments concerning 
the first worker who visited are the beginning 
of his study: 


Ti author of the following disserta- 


Our comment of Miss Claire Brooks our first 
case worker and the good work she done while 
visiting our home and things she done and talked 
about. The Great interest she took in our case 
we will start with. 


She took a great interest in Raymond and talked 
to him on joining the boy scouts, which he did 
and was very well pleased. She also talked to 
Joan about the girl scouts but being too young 
at the time, could not join, but is anxious to do 
so now. She talked to us on the budget and 
learned us to work out one which we never did 
before and have since done. 


She talked on School to the children and followed 
up their work and how they behaved and their 
reports result from the same the children have 
never been left back. 


She talked on church and Sunday School and 
often times, she would sing hym’s with them. 
Six of the children attend Sunday School regular, 
2 goes to Prayer Meetings, and 2 to Christian 
Endeavor. Also Raymond and Joan joined church 
also Mrs. Murray and myself and the two small 
ones were placed on the Cradle Roll—making 10 
in the family result of her talk. 

She talked to Mrs. Murray on Mother Meeting 
held in the hospital and had her attend, which she 
learned lots from the talks. 

She also talked a great deal on Sex and was 
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always willing to answer any question regarding 
the same. 

She talked on children and what we should tell 
them when they ®ecame the age of about 12 yrs. 

She followed each case in the family if medical 
attention was needed and seen they got it—often 
times she would take those that needed it herself. 

She talked on recreation for the children and 
rest hour for the small ones. 

She talked to the children about the circus when 
in town and different Animal’s. She talked on 
different things needed for the home. 


She brought books into the home and talked on 
them, which we found were very interesting about 
children. 

She talked about Camp Happy to Raymond and 
Joan and they went, but did not care much for 
the same. 

She talked about Christmas and seen they were 
not left and had a tree. She talked over certain 
things with me about going to the Hospital with 
her and I went, and to this day we have been 
happy (why) to have such a friend as she was. 
I may have not being alive today if I had not 
followed her advice and the great care from the 
doctors I received and I many a time regret some 
things I done in the past, but each person has a 
will power and should learn to control it; but I 
will say at this time I am feeling better each day 
in health and only hope I may soon be able to do 
some kind of light work which I am very anxious 
to obtain—but Miss Claire, our former case worker, 
we must give due credit, for her work in this 
Home was not in Vain. She was truthful in all 
she said and done. When she promised anything, 
she done it. She never promised things that were 
impossible. 

She loved her work and the families she visited. 


When on a vacation or at Christmas she never 
failed to let us know she was thinking of us—one 
and all. So this work she did in our home as I 
have written will never be frogotten. 

Your’s Respectfully 
Mr. AND Mrs. Nurs Murray 


Eprror’s Note: We are hoping to print the 
second of this client’s evaluations in an early issue 
of Tue Famity. 
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EDITORIALS 


T IS good news indeed that Joanna C. 
| Colcord is to be Director of the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Her sound professional 
training, her respect for facts, and her abil- 
ity to work with the patience as well as the 
“subtle intuition” of the scientist give her 
unusual equipment for upholding the De- 
partment’s reputation for creative work. 
Miss Colcord is well known to family 
social workers and especially to readers of 
Tue Famity through her book Broken 
Homes and through her concretely helpful 
articles on various phases of family social 
work. Not so well known, however, is the 
background of adventurous living and think- 
ing out of which her professional life has 
flowered. Born at sea on the sailing vessel 
of which her father was captain, she spent 
many of her early years on shipboard. As 
she says, she lived geography; and mathe- 
matics, so essential a part of navigation, 
was as much a matter of course as is the 
telling of time to the child who stays ashore. 
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Miss Colcord passed her final examinations 
for graduation from high school in Hong 
Kong—many miles distant geographically 
and spiritually from Searsport, Maine, which 
was the shore home of the Colcord family, 

For a year Miss Colcord taught a rural 
school. Ancther year was spent in tutoring 
for college. She entered the University of 
Maine in 1902 and majored in chemistry. 
For three years after graduation she worked 
as a chemist and during that period studied 
for her master’s degree in biological chem- 
istry, which she received in 1909. 

One of her teachers in college was Or- 
lando F. Lewis. He tried to interest her in 
social work, the new profession which he 
himself was planning to enter. At the time 
she was not interested, but later she began 
to realize that she cared more for people 
than for things, and on her way home after 
a winter in Mexico she stopped in New York 
to talk with Dr. Lewis. He was teaching 
in the New York School of Philanthropy 
where Miss Richmond gave the course in 
social case work. On Dr. Lewis’ advice 
Miss Colcord entered the New York school; 
she took Miss Richmond’s course, and her 
professional career was determined. 

From 1911 to 1925 Miss Colcord was with 
the New York Charity Organization Society, 
from 1914 as Superintendent of District 
Work. In 1925 she became general secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis Family Welfare 
Association. 

Miss Colcord’s books and articles on social 
case work are a sufficient guarantee that 
whatever she sponsors will be a sound pro- 
fessional contribution to family case work. 
But if we are to realize the full import of 
Miss Colcord in relation to her new task, 
we must remember that the sea is her 
“native land,” that she spent 1920 doing a 
pioneer social work job for the Red Cross 
in the Virgin Islands, and that in 1924 she 
did another pioneer job as editor of a col- 
lection of sailors’ songs called Roll and Go. 

She has every requisite for charting a 
gallant course. 


HERE are conferences that settle things 
and there are conferences that start 
something. The Inter-Racial Conference 
held in Washington in December belongs 
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emphatically to the second group. Its im- 
portance lies not only in what it did but in 
what it did not do; not only in the matter 
but in the manner of its discussion. 

For three days the two hundred delegates 
from organizations and educational institu- 
tions interested in negro welfare presented 
a living drama. The unifying force came 
through the acceptance of a common ap- 
proach to the problems considered—objective 
social research. Factual material on negro 
health, education, industry, agriculture, and 
so on, was sent in abstract form to each 
delegate prior to the Conference; then it 
was presented verbally at the meeting, one 
topic for each session, and questions and 
discussion followed. The data presented 
was authoritative, it was important in the 
light it shed on the problems under explora- 
tion, and the method of presentation not 
only enriched the discussions of this par- 
ticular conference but offers a contribution 
to the methodology of discussion. 

How was it that the information on spe- 
cific topics seemed to come alive in the light 
of individual experience? How did it come 
about that each delegate, each organization 
was in fact as well as in theory a part of the 
Conference? Why is it that the Conference 
is felt as a continuing process even though 
it voted to disband and gave up the oppor- 
tunity to capitalize its success by forming a 
permanent organization ? 

Probably there are many answers to each 
of these questions—composite answers made 
up of the interplay of various elements— 
spiritual as well as material. We can dis- 
cover only a few hints as to some of them: 
First, the Conference was actually inter- 
racial in its leadership. Both negro and 
white delegates served as chairmen. Second, 
the discussion was based on factual ma- 
terial—not on opinion, theory, or good-will. 
The single approach to each problem, that 
of social research, served as a common 
language in bringing together those whose 
opinions were widely varied. In order to 
give greater freedom in asking questions as 
well as to save time, cards were distributed 
at the close of the formal presentation and 
the conference members were asked to write 
down their questions. At the first session 
seventy-four cards were gathered up, with 
as many questions, which gave point and 
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vigor to the discussion that followed. Every 
member had an opportunity to take part in 
the discussion. In summarizing the discus- 
sion after each meeting, two delegates took 
part, each representing a different group. 
Out of the discussions came suggestions and 
recommendations from which the organiza- 
tions sponsoring the Conference will each 
get a point of departure for a fresh attack 
on inter-racial problems. Not the least sig- 
nificant outcome of the Conference is the 
plan of the Editorial Committee to substi- 
tute for formal proceedings a book of find- 
ings edited by Charles S. Johnson, Research 
Secretary of the Conference and former 
editor of Opportunity. 

Alain Locke’ has called the Conference 
“ pentecostal,” for “every man heard them 
speak in his own language.” 


HE Famity challenges the National 

Conference of Social Work and its 
kindred groups to produce a headquarters in 
San Francisco that can “come up” to the 
one chosen by the A.A.O.F.S.W. Ours is 
far above all the rest. It is on Nob Hill. 

Three blocks nearer Heaven than the 
Conference hotel it looks down on the tops 
of the city’s skyscrapers and out over the 
most glorious harbor in North America. 

But like Heaven it is only for the elect, 
for those who dare to climb its steep ascent, 
for the lovers of the Queen of the Golden 
Gate, the connoisseurs who know that in 
sunshine or in drifting fog the way to see 
San Francisco is from the heights. 

Most cities are patterns of each other but 
there is only one San Francisco—adventure- 
ful, thrilling—a city of summits, with a bay 
of sapphire and of emerald, whose islands 
are hills, whose shores are mountains: be- 
hold it all from our hotel, the Fairmont. 

If you arrive by the ferry from Oakland, 
take a cable car (unless you prefer a taxi) 
from the door of the Terminal out Sacra- 
mento Street to the door of the hotel. There 
you will be the same distance from the Con- 
vention Hall as you would be at any other 
hotel in the business district. There you will 
find lobbies more spacious than perhaps you 
have ever seen and from there you can slide 


The Survey, Jan. 15, 1929, p. 469. 





































































down three blocks to the shops and theatres 
of San Francisco. 

The cable car will take you back again, 
and unless age has beaten all the childhood 
from your soul, you will delight in sitting 
out of doors and facing the sidewalks as 
you tilt upward to your destination. 

But when you become truly San Fran- 
ciscan you will want to make the climb 
yourself. You will want to know what a 
real hill really is. The ascent can only be 
achieved on low but the initiated can go up 
as easily as if it were level. 
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March 


Hold yourself lightly erect, walk flat, 
planting one foot down after the other with 
a slow easy swing, in about the tempo of the 
Wedding March from Lohengrin, and you 
will reach the top feeling that you could have 
kept onward and upward forever. Like 
Christian and Hopeful at the end of their 
pilgrimage, you will go up “that hill with 
ease,’ supported by the ministering spirits 
that always accompany those who seek the 
heights, 

Yes—Tue Fami ty recommends the Fair- 
mont Hotel. Join us on Nob Hill, San 
Francisco, June 26th to July 3rd. 





FRANCIS BARDWELL ON THE FUTURE CARE 
OF THE AGED 


ADALINE BUFFINGTON 
Secretary, Family Welfare Division, New York City Welfare Council 


HE Section of the Welfare Council 

of New York on the Care of the 

Aged and the New York City Visit- 
ing Committee of the State Charities Aid 
Association were fortunate last winter in 
securing Francis Bardwell, Inspector of 
Infirmaries of the State of Massachusetts, 
for several days of conferences and ad- 
dresses. Anyone who knows Mr. Bardwell’s 
genial, sympathetic personality, ready humor, 
and seasoned judgment, the result of his 
thirty-five-odd years of service for old 
people in Massachusetts —indeed anyone 
who has read his delightful book on the 
Adventure of Old Age *—will understand 
what a privilege it was to have him to 
consult on local problems and to tell us in 
his own inimitable way, usually through 
stories, of his experiences. 

Underlying the delightful stories, the 
poetry, and the dramatic prose of “Mr. 
Bardwell’s writings and addresses ts a sound 
philosophy and a method of dealing with 
old people which is not only progressive and 
ahead of the usual procedure but which case 
workers will hail with delight as an applica- 
tion of their own principles. The following 
is an attempt at a summary of what he told 
us last winter, expressed as nearly as 
possible in his own words: 


* Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1926. 


Old age is a disease, the gradual slowing 
up of physical energy which brings in its 
wake forgetfulness, the loss of earning 
power, the specter of chronic ailments, 
senility, and finally the fight against the 
complete surrender. It has been commonly 
said that a great number of old people are 
dependent upon the public, but recent sur- 
veys in Massachusetts and New York tell 
us that only 17 per cent of all persons after 
the age of 65 years are in the dependent 
class.? It is this 17 per cent with which we 
are concerned. 

We have only recently recognized the care 
of the dependent aged as a problem separate 
from family aid. We have been concerned 
with families and children perhaps because 
there is more hope connected with youth. 
Up to 25 years ago if institutional housing 
was provided for the aged, including food, 
warmth, nursing, and clean quarters, we 
thought our duty was done. We did not 
take into account individual desires or hap- 


* This is still a moot question: 17 per cent of 
all persons over 65 years in the city of New York, 
reckoned according to the Census of 1910, even 
omitting recipients of U. S. pensions, persons in 
private benevolent Homes and those cared for by 
public charity (figures based on percentages given 
in a recent survey) gives us the enormous figure 
of 24,696 which, if true, is larger than has been 
dreamed. New York City has institutional pro- 


vision for only 12,630. 
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piness. But now we are gradually supplant- 
ing this surface assistance of the past by a 
more humane method. We recognize two 
distinct types—the institutional and the 
placeable type of aged. The institutional 
type can be defined as those suffering from 
mental or physical illness, those tempera- 
mentally unsuited to living with a normal 
family and those needing custodial care. 
The placeable type consists of the more 
normal aged persons suffering from the 
minor ills of senescence yet with health un- 
impaired to the point of needing hospital 
care, who will fit easily in a properly selected 
boarding home or who can be kept in their 
own homes. 

Much can be done for the aged in a pre- 
ventive way. We should know of approach- 
ing want. In this some of the churches are 
leading by advocating friendly visiting to 
all detached aged persons. In this way the 
dependent would not feel that he or she 
were being picked out as a charity case; 
financial conditions could be watched and 
other services rendered. Old people not be- 
longing to a particular congregation could 
be referred to the visitors of their own 
churches or to a non-sectarian visitor. We 
should provide work and recreation for such 
old people; join the lonely in friendships, 
minister in illness, and plan a satisfactory 
future (care through their remaining years 
in boarding homes, public or private homes, 
and so on). 

Most important of all is that satisfactory 
future. We must adhere to the division of 
institutional and placeable types. Private 
charity should do its utmost before public 
charity steps in, and there should always be 
close co-operation between the two. In 
Massachusetts, since 1908 we have had a 
very flexible outdoor relief system whereby 
any reasonable amount can be given per 
week to a family, according to the judg- 
ment of the overseer of the poor. Very 
often he gives a stated weekly sum to an 
old person and private charity furnishes 
supervision through a friendly visitor. 


For the placeable type of person it is not 
enough to find a room or a boarding home. 
There must be supervisory visitation with 
services rendered, such as finding employ- 
ment and a possible market for the product, 


if hand work. The busy person is the happy 
person and work is a normal outlet which 
preserves the independent nature of the 
client which must not be broken down. 
Even if the product is useless the work is 
worth while. In one Massachusetts alms- 
house was a man who was blinded at 45 
years of age. An institution for the blind 
taught him how to read Braille and how 
to make reed baskets. They were not very 
good baskets, and they didn’t sell very well, 
but the occupation kept him busy and happy. 
After he passed on, 150 of them were left 
in his room. The matron sold the whole 
lot for $14 and used the amount to test the 
eyes of some of the other inmates and to 
buy glasses for them. In a boarding home 
the client should be a member of the family 
and eat with them. In this way she gets in 
a natural and unobtrusive manner the super- 
vision which old folks need. 

For the institutional type a suitable home 
must be found, either private or public. 
Private homes have many restrictions ac- 
cording to their charters as to age, religion, 
residence, fee, and so on, and the public 
homes are governed by and have to conform 
to the law. In Massachusetts there are more 
private homes for women than there are 
for men and there are more men than women 
in the public homes, not only because of the 
excess of private homes for women, but 
because elderly women are more useful in 
their children’s homes than are elderly men. 
Contrary to popular opinion, old couples 
rarely come to municipal homes and are not 
a problem. The proportion in Massachu- 
setts is approximately 3 out of 1,100. When 
they do come they rarely want to live to- 
gether. The woman’s attitude often seems 
to be that the man has brought her to this 
pass, and she does not want to have any- 
thing more to do with him. 

The character of our public almshouses 
has changed much in the past 25 years and 
is still changing. Their clientele has never 
been confined to aged people, and formerly 
it was even more of a catch-all than at 
present. We have gradually eliminated de- 
pendent families, the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the tubercular, those afflicted with 
cancer, and the epileptic. Today the alms- 
house population includes the aged, the in- 
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firm, the blind, the chronically ill and the 
mild mental cases. Emphasis is lately being 
placed on the care of the chronic sick, and 
Massachusetts has begun in a small way to 
provide separate care for them. The city 
of Lynn has a public hospital of 70 beds 
for this class, Haverhill has one of 60 beds, 
and another small city has one of 26 beds. 
All these hospitals take residents from other 
towns for a moderate price—$15 to $20 per 
week.® 

If we take the able-bodied aged out of 
the almshouse we will be only following the 
trend of the past twenty-five years. Per- 
haps eventually we shall eliminate the alms- 
house altogether. In the last twenty years 
seventy almshouses have been closed in 
Massachusetts, an average of three or four 
each year. This process has been aided 
greatly by Massachusetts’ liberal outdoor 
relief policy. Through this means many 
able-bodied aged are being kept in their own 
homes. Our almshouse population is now 
older than formerly, due more than any- 
thing else perhaps to our congested way of 
living. The average family now in the large 
city has no room for the aged parent. 

The ideal municipal home for the able- 
bodied aged will be built and run with the 
paramount idea of making the old folks 
happy. It must furnish more than three 
square meals and a place to sleep. It will 
be constructed preferably on the cottage 
system with as small units as are financially 
possible. The best location, with due con- 
sideration to healthful surroundings, is near 
the clients’ former residences so that it will 
be accessible to visitors and friendly rela- 
tionships will not be broken. Several small 
units in scattered locations are, therefore, 
better than one large home. 

The actual construction must be left 
largely to architects, but several principles 
need to be borne in mind: The buildings 
should be fire-proof, staircases serving as 
fire escapes. Old people will not always go 
down exterior fire escapes under excitement. 
The doors should be wide enough to admit 
wheelchairs. There should be sun rooms 
and single bedrooms with closets or lockers 


*In Pennsylvania, almshouses in adjoining 
counties are being consolidated, with a hospital 
attached to each unit. A similar system is being 


recommended for New York State. 
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for privacy.* An occasional double room 
with single beds could be provided for 
sisters or close friends, and for men small 
dormitories are permissible except for the 
sheltered type of man who wants a single 
room. (Of course there should be the neces- 
sary bath and toilet rooms and provision 
for light and heat.) Each cottage should 
have its own kitchen, even where there is a 
central heating plant, and its own matron 
and cook. There should be provision for 
necessary medical attention and each unit 
should have its infirmary. One nurse could 
care for several cottages. The smaller the 
cottages are the more homelike they will be. 
Men can be handled in buildings accom- 
modating 100 but the unit for women should 
be much smaller. 

A home takes on the atmosphere of its 
head, and a superintendent is born and not 
made. He needs executive ability and 
courtesy, he must be accessible at all times, 
be able to handle and keep help under all 
sorts of difficulties and to inspire the respect 
of the clients and the loyalty of his assistants. 

The classification of clients in the munici- 
pal home should be along lines of decency 
rather than along lines of aristocracy, occu- 
pation, or similar handicaps. There are 
decent people in all ranks of life and such 
people enjoy being together. To a certain 
extent this grouping takes care of itself, as 
like seeks like. In this way we may gradu- 
ally be able to eliminate the dread of the 
almshouse. There should be no such dread. 
Every child sent to the public school costs 
the public $100 a year. Some parents do 
not pay in taxes anything like what it costs 
to educate their children. Every person who 
goes to college pays only a part of the cost 
of his college education. In the case of poor 
relief the money comes out of the vest pocket 
and in the case of education it comes out 
of the coat pocket but it is all from the 
same source. To a great extent we are all 
public dependents. Why discriminate against 
those benefited by the department of public 
welfare ? 


“Anyone who has seen the pitiful old women in 
the New York City Home for the Aged on Wel- 
fare Island constantly carrying all their small 
possessions around with them in an apron or 
bundle will recognize the importance of this 
provision. 
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Women dread the poorhouse more than 
men do and to the sensitive woman the alms- 
house is a very unhappy place. Men are 
better mixers, they take trouble more 
philosophically, they are more adapted to 
community life. Occasionally you find a 
sensitive man, the sheltered type, who reacts 
like a woman, but often men feel more in- 
dependent in the public home and they like 
the herd life. For example, a man with 
wealthy connections was an inmate of one 
of our Massachusetts almshouses. He had 
been connected with a firm in China, had 
made much money and been left a large 
fortune by his father which he had spent in 
various ways. By the time he returned to 
America at the age of 60 he had nothing 
left but a Chinese servant whom he be- 
queathed to a friend. He could get no work 
in Boston, became sick, and was sent to the 
state almshouse. He was a bookkeeper there 
for five years and later he received a bequest 
of $8,000. We helped him find a congenial 
boarding place and he went there only to 
return in a short time. He preferred to be 
with the herd and boarded at a small alms- 
house until he died. 


Old women are more exacting than old 
men, they are more opinionated and harder 
to take care of. A matron of an almshouse 
in the Berkshires telephoned at midnight 
complaining that she had been sent a woman 
to care for. Up to that time she had had all 
men (eighteen of them). In answer to the 
reply that women as well as men needed her 
care, she said, “ But I do not want the 
woman. I would sooner take eighteen more 
men and be rid of this one woman.” 

The regime of life in the public home 
should be as nearly like normal living 
as possible. There should be light work for 
the able-bodied and recreation for all. Any 
provision which makes for the happiness and 
contentment of the aged is amply justified. 

Those of us who see defects in our public 
homes and want to remedy them must 
remember to be patient with our public 
officials who are bound by law. We cannot 
expect them to move things but slowly. 
Again, the state will crawl where the city 
moves slowly. In Massachusetts there are 
eighty or ninety volunteer friendly alms- 
house visitors who come together once a 
year to talk over their problems. They are 


return. We must be courteous always, 


always advised to look at the problems as a 
whole, to co-operate with the municipal 
authorities, not to fight them; not to pick 
little flaws and not to expect to find the 
standard of a private home in the almshouse, 
but eventually to work up to it. We want 
all to work together to make the municipal 
home a place where fear and dread are 
left behind. 

There is much talk recently about state 
old age pensions. Massachusetts has turned 
down a state pension system on the ground 
that her system of supervised outdoor re- 
lief, plus institutional care when needed, is 
better. Pensions are too promiscuous; if we 
could select the persons for the pension it 
would be all right, but some people cannot 
manage their money and need protection. 
Seven dollars received on Saturday night 
may be gone by Monday and then the over- 
seer of the poor would have to provide for 
the rest of the week. An Irish woman in 
Massachusetts had been receiving $4 a week 
from the overseer and living in her own 
home. She became ill and was put in the 
hospital where she remained for four weeks. 
When she came out she demanded the $16 
she would have received if she had not been 
there. It was carefully explained to her 
that her $4 a week had gone to pay the hos- 
pital bill, but she still insisted that she 
wanted the money. Why? “It was my 
money,” and she wanted to give it to the 
nurses that had taken such good care of her! 
Another old lady was bequeathed $6,000 
after she entered the almshouse. She went 
out on her own for a while till the $6,000 
was spent—most of it by worthless rela- 
tives—and then she came back. A little later 
she was left $8,000. This time the authori- 
ties insisted on having a conservator ap- 
pointed and under this protection she had 
the use of the money all her life. 


As workers in this field of caring for the 
aged we must bear in mind that the benefit 
and welfare of the aged individual is our 
first consideration and this attitude must 
influence all our action; and that we do not 
exist for our own particular agency alone, 
but for the welfare of the client. 

To be successful we must have a genuine 
love of old people; we must have confidence 
in them and be able to inspire confidence in 
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courageous to fight for the clients’ welfare, 
and constant in our attention. A client once 
investigated must never be abandoned— 
even the impossible client in distress must 
be properly placed. We must recognize the 
importance of the proper angle of approach 
and make the client’s first impression of us 
one that spells true friendliness. We must 
refrain from patronage and meet the client 
on his own ground. We must be good 
listeners, weigh what is unsaid as well as 
what is said, possess a sense of humor and 
a reasonable amount of the common or gar- 
den variety of sentiment. Common sense 
and interested kindliness (necessities in the 
untrained worker and usually her only 
equipment) are an important asset of the 


trained worker. 
heer 

The overseer of the poor was having difficulties 
with Mrs. B, a dear and belligerent old Irish- 
woman. He had been caring for her in her own 
home, but now thought she might better go to 
the almshouse. Before making the change he 
wanted to talk the matter over with her, but the 
old lady barricaded herself in her rooms and 
would not let him in. He appealed to me for 
help. As I climbed the tenement stair I remem- 
bered a trick of my boyhood Irish nurse, who in 
play, had a special knock to indicate fairy visits— 
one long and two short. So when I reached the 
top of the stairs I knocked one long and two short, 
and said, “ Will you open to the fairies today, 
Mrs. B?” She opened the door at once, and 
eventually made me a cup of tea and told me the 
story of her life. I ascertained that the people 
below stairs were willing to give an eye to her 
occasionally and advised the overseer to give her 
an additional $2 a month and let her alone. 
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Clarisse was not what you would call smart, 
but she did know how to make a bed and mop a 
floor. I praised her for these things and she asked 
for a written certificate. So I drew up an elaborate 
paper of recommendation with flourishes and seals 
of which Clarisse was so proud that she hung it 
up on her wall. Now Clarisse’s one ambition was 
to own a bright red dress and the overseer did not 
favor this idea. One day I bought at Kresge’s 
Store a string of beads—bright red beads, and 
gave them to her. The next time Clarisse saw the 
overseer she showed him the beads with the re- 
mark, “If I only had a dress to go with these 
beads!” She got the dress. 


To sum up: In the future we will have 
better care for the non-institutional type of 
aged; we will find a successful way to create 
industries for them; we will make every 
effort to have all of the better type under 
the care of private charities; we will have 
adequate provision for the care of the aged 
chronic sick; we will so remodel (both 
physically and spiritually) our public homes 
for the able-bodied aged that all dread of 
them is removed; we will make our clients’ 
happiness our primary consideration and we 
will persistently keep in touch with them. 
We will again make it the fashion for young 
people to be interested in the work of 
friendly visitation and to be willing to adopt 
a grandmother. We will put in the field 
only the trained worker who has social intel- 
ligence and genuine sympathy. And to 
accomplish all this we need more funds for 
the care of old people outside of institu- 
tions—and fewer strings to these funds. 
The alternatives are public outdoor relief or 
state old age pensions. 





FULL STEAM AHEAD 


F. N. STAPLEFORD 
General Secretary, Neighborhood Workers Ass'n, Toronto 


“P NX HE course is the old one. Full 
steam ahead,” said Kaiser Wilhelm 

II, on the historic occasion when he 

dropped his pilot, Bismarck, overboard, and 
took the tiller of Germany’s ship of state 
into his own unsteady hand. The Kaiser 
made a slight mistake: the course to which 
he laid the ship was not the old one, and he 
seemed to have but the vaguest idea as to 
the destination for which he was really 
bound. There was undeniably lots of steam. 
The difficulty with family work societies 
at the present time does not seem to lie in 





any lack of time spent in charting a course, 
but rather in a lack of power to achieve it. 
It is true family work societies are spending 
more money and have probably fuller staffs 
than at any time in their history. Reason- 
ably good progress is being made in regard 
to standards of work. But when it comes to 
impact upon the community, fighting force, 
courage, and daring, there is perhaps a dif- 
ferent tale to tell. 

One of the causes is not far to seek. It 
is true that the community chest movement 
has a formidable total of good achievements 
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to its credit: in many communities it has 
rendered possible a development which, 
without its powerful aid, would possibly 
have taken decades to bring about; it has 
rendered outstanding service in many ways 
to family work societies, although it can be 
fairly said that the family work society is 
usually the one organization in the com- 
munity best able to get on without this aid. 
There have undoubtedly been benefits and 
they have not been confined to increase of 
income; one could con over the items on the 
credit side with a great deal of internal sat- 
isfaction—but there is a debit side. 

The family society sometimes finds itself 
in a nice, little, well insulated compartment, 
well taken care of, and protected from the 
wintry blasts of a cold and cruel world. 
Community roots wither. Its proud posi- 
tion of leadership in the community is abro- 
gated. What shall it profit a family work 
society if it gain the whole world of tech- 
nique and affluence, and lose its own soul of 
independence and fighting spirit? A few 
years of this protected life, and the society 
becomes quite unable to talk on equal terms 
with the community chest. Its position is 
inherently weak and it knows it. The chest 
may, and probably will, use its strength 
generously, but the adjustment of any dif- 
ference can no longer proceed on an equal 
basis. The chest very decisively has the last 
word. 

It should not have the last word. The 
adjustment of difficulties should be on a 
basis of equality. Nor does this postulate 
injustice and the abuse of power on the 
part of the community chests. Their power 
has on the whole been used wisely and in 
the interests of the community. The abuse 
of power is infrequent. The point, however, 
is that in many communities the relationship 
is not an equal one, but is one of inferior 
and superior, and the superiority is not 
simply that of the group to the individual, 
but is linked to a money power which can 
and sometimes has become a thinly veiled 
autocracy. 


The community chest is, among other 
things, a venture in co-operative finance. If 
this idea is lost and the chest is regarded as 
something apart from its membership, seri- 
ous difficulty is unavoidable. The individual 
organization receives certain benefits and 


must be prepared to surrender certain of its 
privileges. Membership in any group in- 
volves that. There is also the inherent obli- 
gation to place its energies behind both the 
social and financial program of the chest 
with whole-hearted loyalty. This loyalty 
demands the preservation of the cooperative 
idea and steady resistance to any conception 
that might creep in that the chest is an 
organization aloof from its members and 
that its finance committee is a final court of 
appeal to decide all questions as to what an 
organization can or cannot do. The day of 
absolute individualism in social work is 
largely over, but that is far from meaning 
that ultimate control of the major part of 
the social work of any community is to be 
vested in the members of one committee. 

Men and women of standing and ability 
will refuse to serve on the board of the 
individual organization unless that board has 
large liberty of action. If an individual 
organization has not and cannot get this 
relative freedom, it would be far better for 
it to face the alternative of faring forth into 
the cold world alone. It can be quite chilly 
outside. The fight for existence might be a 
stern one. Temporarily there might be a 
decline in revenue, but with the struggle 
would also come fresh life and power and 
a direct and vital relationship with the 
community. 

This is not written by an opponent of the 
chest movement—quite the reverse. The 
writer has been an enthusiastic advocate of 
the chest in his own community, and could 
write an article on its great benefits with 
the most whole-hearted sincerity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if the picture here given is a 
true one and the family work organizations 
are declining from their position of leader- 
ship in the community it is very largely their 
own fault. It is not a necessary result of 
normal community chest policy. 

The arrangement made with the chest at 
the time of the entrance of the family work 
society has sometimes unwisely limited the 
society in its traditional policy of getting in 
touch with all natural sources and develop- 
ing contacts with volunteer organizations 
such as women’s clubs, churches, and so on. 
It is far better for an organization to be 
compelled to raise a certain amount of its 
relief budget in this way. In the long run 
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this will strengthen the community chest 
rather than weaken it, for the last thing that 
a community chest should want is a lot of 
anemic, spoon fed organizations pathetically 
and helplessly looking to it for sustenance. 
Amounts raised in this way do not hurt the 
annual chest appeal, for volunteer organiza- 
tions, while they will often gladly give 
financial help to an individual family whose 
needs are brought to their attention, will 
almost never raise funds to pay over to the 
community chest fund. 

The second difficulty has been the laziness 
and inertia of the family work societies 
themselves. It is so much more delightful 
to “ go into conference ’’ over some interest- 
ing point on case work procedure than to 
strip oneself down for the stern grim fight 
for the maintaining of community influence 
and contacts. The organization which does 
not resolutely and continuously set about 
the task of enlisting new and retaining old 
friends is signing its own death warrant. A 
wavering and weak publicity policy has 
usually been pursued. The new Publicity 
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Committee under the chairmanship of Miss 
Clare M. Tousley, recently appointed by the 
board of directors of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work, 
will give much needed leadership along this 
line. 

After all, membership in a chest and lack 
of community roots are not necessary corol- 
laries. It is quite possible (and in a number 
of communities it has actually happened) 
that the family work society, working in 
full and enthusiastic co-operation with the 
chest officials, keeps up and develops its 
community contacts; has a vigorous and 
effective publicity policy; and is in every 
way (if we retain our boat simile) ready to 
take the water at a moment’s notice if 
through any force of circumstances the chest 
should cease to function. In most cases, in 
pursuing this policy, it will have support 
and not opposition from the chest, for it 
will then bring this joint enterprise a weight 
and an influence and a helpfulness not 
otherwise possible. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND EXTENSION OF STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS OF LEGAL AID 
ORGANIZATIONS 


JOHN S. BRADWAY 
Secretary, National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 


developed locally at first, beginning 

in the larger cities about 1876; then 
nationally, by the establishment in 1911 cf 
the National Alliance of Legal Aid Societies 
which in 1923 was recreated in the National 
Association of Legal Aid Organizations ; and 
last of all on a state-wide basis. At the 
present time there are state-wide systems of 
legal aid work in seven states. There are 
definite state legal aid organizations in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio; there are state-wide systems of 
work through the state bar associations in 
Connecticut and Michigan; the state-wide 


EGAL aid work in the United States 


1 The proceedings of the first two meetings of 
this association are in typewritten form in the 
hands of Romain C. Hassrick, Esq., Bankers’ Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, the first president of the 
organization. 


system in Illinois is based on co-operation 
between the state bar association and family 
welfare executives. The various plans differ 
greatly in detail and in coherence so that a 
word should be said about each one of them. 

In Pennsylvania the state association has 
had three annual meetings (the last in De- 
cember, 1927), and at each it has discussed 
problems connected with legal aid work 
throughout the state, in relation to the par- 
ticular laws in Pennsylvania. Gradually the 
idea of legal aid societies is being extended 
to the smaller cities and it is hoped they will 
eventually be developed in the rural com- 
munities,* 


The proceedings of the third meeting are printed 
in pamphlet form and may be had on request from 
M. W. Acheson, Jr., Esq., Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, the President of the Pittsburgh Legal Aid 
Society. 
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In Massachusetts the state organization 
has secured the co-operation of a group of 
attorneys in various parts of the state who 
agree to handle legal aid cases upon request.’ 

A similar plan is proposed in New York, 
but the organization is not yet old enough to 
have given it a fair trial* The Ohio plan 
is also very recent; it appears to be modeled 
more along the lines of the one in Pennsyl- 
vania.* 

There are twelve states at present in which 
there is a legal aid committee of the state 
bar association.’ Of these, Connecticut has 
proposed a definite plan of legislation for 
establishing (1) a public defender in each 
county; (2) a small claims court in the 
larger cities; (3) a legal aid director in 
every community.® 

The Michigan plan is based on the idea of 
a state bureau functioning through the state 
bar association. Individual attorneys have 
promised that they will handle cases in the 
various parts of the state upon request.’ 

The Illinois plan is a model for work in 
the smaller cities and rural communities. Its 
details have been well stated elsewhere.* 

So much may be said as to the actual ma- 
chinery. With regard to the way it func- 
tions two points may be made: (1) the 


Many of the papers are to be found in manu- 
script form in Volume XIII, Collected Legal Aid 
Papers, in the office of the Secretary of the 
National Association of Legal Aid Organizations, 
133 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 

See also “ The Pennsylvania Association of Legal 
Aid Organizations,” Legal Aid Review, Vol. XXV, 
No. 1, January 1927, published by the Legal Aid 
Society of New York, 11 Park Place, New York 
City. 

See also discussion in Record of Proceedings at 
the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Legal Aid Organizations (1926) page 
62 et seq. 

See also Proceedings, Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation Committee on Legal Aid Work, for 1926, 
page 167; for 1927, page 160; also for 1928 not 
yet published. 

See also Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March 1926, Legal 
Aid Work, “The Situation in Pennsylvania,” by 
M. W. Acheson, Jr., Esq., page 161. 

2 The Massachusetts State Organization was 
projected as the result of a discussion at the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations at St. Louis, 1927 (see 
Proceedings, page 33, 35 seq.). 

8 Copies of the constitution of the New York 
State Organization have been printed and may be 
secured from John Alan Hamilton, Esq., 616 Erie 
County Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

4 For this, as well as other details of New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan plans, see discussion in Pro- 


different types of work that legal aid organi- 
zations do; and (2) the value of co-ordinat- 
ing the legal aid work of a particular state. 

Social workers are generally familiar with 
the three kinds of social work—case work, 
group work, and organization work. Legal 
aid has a similar grouping. 

While the remedy for legal aid problems 
lies mainly in the field of law, the problems 
themselves are social as well as legal. The 
legal aid organizations, by aiding in their 
solution, are adding a social resource to the 
community which every social worker and 
agency should know how to use. 

What in the legal aid field is analogous to 
case work consists of disposing of individual 
cases as a lawyer disposes of them. It 
makes use of the three resources of the law 
—conciliation, arbitration, and litigation. It 
contributes to the general social resources of 
the community a means for handling human 
problems which are primarily in the field of 
law. Under this head fall the collection of 
individual wage claims, the obtaining of 
divorces, the protection of individuals from 
loan sharks and swindlers, and a multitude 
of similar matters in which the individual 
needs legal aid. 

In group work, legal aid organizations 


ceedings at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 
(supra). 

The Ohio group was organized at Canton in 
1927 and has been functioning actively. 

5 See Proceedings of the State Bar Associations 
in Massachusetts, 1928 (committee just appointed) ; 
Connecticut, 1920 to date; New Jersey (in exist- 
ence only 1926-1927) ; Pennsylvania, 1923 to date; 
Ohio, 1925 to date; Illinois, 1923 to date; Michi- 
gan, 1924 to date; Wisconsin, 1925 to date; New 
York, 1919 to date; Georgia, 1927; California, 1925 
to date; Louisiana, 1926. 

6 As to legal aid work in Connecticut, see Annals, 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, March 1926, Legal Aid Work, “ The Con- 
necticut Plan for Legal Aid Work,” by Thomas 
Hewes, Esq., page 152. 

See also Journal oy Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, November 1924, “The State vs. Harold 
Israel,” by Homer S. Cummings, page 406; Novem- 
ber 1926, “ Public Defenders in Connecticut,” by 
Kenneth Wynne, page 359; “Legal Aid in Con- 
necticut,” by Thomas Hewes, page 369; February 
1928, “ The Public Defender in Connecticut,” by 
Robert G. DeForest, page 522. 

7 As to the Michigan plan see the discussion in 
the Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions, supra. 

8 Annals, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, March, 1926, “ The Illinois Plan,” 
by Joel D. Hunter, page 149. 
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tend to establish new societies and to organ- 
ize themselves in such a way as to handle 
the difficulties presented in rural, suburban, 
and urban communities. 

In the field of organization work, legal aid 
organizations meet to discuss the limits of 
their field, to consider mutual problems, and 
to devise remedies in a general rather than 
in a particular fashion. This may be es- 
pecially illustrated by the tendency toward 
promoting legislation of remedial and pre- 
ventive character.’ 

A state-wide system of organization ap- 
plies with peculiar force to the legal aid field 
because the law in one state differs from the 
law in another state. Witness the tremendous 
variation in the divorce laws in the United 
States. Practice, procedure, the fundamental 
rights of individuals are frequently quite 
different in one state from those in another. 
In this respect, as in others, the field of 
social work and the field of legal aid may be 
differentiated. 

Ordinarily the courts of a particular state 
have no jurisdiction outside that state, and 
the state boundary, therefore, becomes a 
very real element in the law. 

Cases in the legal aid field include pecu- 
liarly state-wide problems in addition to 
those which may be purely local or purely 
national. The solution of such state-wide 
and local problems as arise in the legal aid 
field would include a study of the operation 
of specific laws to determine their effective- 
ness and to present new laws or suggested 
amendments to existing laws where experi- 
ence indicates the desirability of such action. 

By compiling information as to law and 
its operation in usable form, the state legal 
aid organizations will eventually be in a posi- 
tion to render an enormous service to social 
agencies on the basis of consultation, or the 
preparation of handbooks on specific points. 
The state organization may become a center 
for receiving and disseminating information 
as to law and a clearing-house for handling 
individual cases coming from or going to 
other states. Of these there are a large 
number. 


A second phase of the work of the state 
group lies in the field of organization. Legal 


® See Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, March, 1928, Progress in 
the Law, “ Legal Aid Organizations, Lobbyists for 
the Poor,” by Otto G. Wismer, page 172. 
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aid work is at present undeveloped in the 
United States except in the larger cities. In 
1925 there were twelve cities in the United 
States with a population of 500,000 and 
over, and legal aid work was done in all of 
them. There were eleven cities with a pop- 
ulation of from 300,000 to 500,000: in nine 
of these legal aid work was done, and in two 
it had been done but had been given up. In 
the same year there were fifty-eight cities 
with a population of from 200,000 to 
300,000: legal aid work was done in twenty, 
and had been given up in five; in the other 
thirty-three no work had been done although 
interest was shown in nine. In the same 
year there were eighty-eight cities with a 
population of from 50,000 to 100,000: legal 
aid work was done in seven, had been given 
up in three, and was not done at all in the 
remaining seventy-eight.’° 

At the present time there are still over a 
hundred and ten cities with a population of 
50,000 and upwards in which no legal aid 
work is done. This is a tremendous field for 
education and pioneering work. The detail 
is so great that it is impossible to accomplish 
effective organization in all these cities from 
the national office. 

There is a further development of the 
state-wide legal aid which bears particular 
relationship to social agencies. Social work- 
ers are familiar with the process of making 
law through legislation. They are not so 
familiar with the process of making law 
through litigation. At present there are a 
multitude of problems passing through the 
so-called lower courts which involve prin- 
ciples of social work. It is a principle of 
social work that normal children should be 
given home life. This will become a legal 
principle if a case involving it is presented 
to and passed upon by the courts. The cus- 
tody of children and the discretion to be 
exercised with regard to them by a court 
are matters on which individual lower court 
judges differ. If such cases are appealed 
to the highest court of the state and the 
principles duly set down as law it will not 
be long before the field of social work, over- 
lapping the law, will be understood clearly 
both by lawyers and social workers, and 

10 See Annals, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March 1926, Legal Aid Work, 


“Epitome of Legal Aid History in the United 
States (1876-1925)”, by Albert F. Bigelow, page 
20. 
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there will be less feeling from a social view- 
point that a case in court is not well handled. 

Social principles do not become incorpo- 
rated in the body of law and they are not 
binding upon the judges until there is a 
process of legislation or litigation. To fight 
a case through the courts and establish a 
principle of social practice through litiga- 
tion requires the services of attorneys who 
understand the social problems involved. 
Such cases are based primarily on social 
facts. As a group, legal aid attorneys prob- 
ably are as familiar with such matters as any 
lawyers. It is logical, then, for social agen- 
cies to appeal to legal aid societies as a means 
of putting their principles into law. For 
this purpose a state-wide legal aid organiza- 
tion is tremendously valuable. The facts 
may be collected on a state-wide basis, win- 
nowed out by a state-wide legal aid organiza- 
tion so that the legally relevant facts are 
brought to bear on the subject and finally 
presented before the lower courts and 
appealed to the highest court of the state 
for final adjudication. 

As a result the social principles will take 
their place in the law and will be binding 
upon the lower courts, and there will be 
much less cause for disagreement among 
social workers, judges, and lawyers. 

At the present time the National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid Organizations has made 
arrangements through the courtesy of Chief 
Justice Taft to care for many legal aid prob- 
lems which present themselves to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is 
expected that in time this service will be 
enormously valuable to the country at large. 
A state-wide legal aid organization may very 
properly perform similar work in connection 
with the state appellate courts, thereby aid- 
ing the courts in furthering the work and 
approaching these complicated legal-social 
problems with a comprehension of the ideas 
existing in the minds of both lawyers and 
social workers. 

As state-wide legal aid work progresses, 
its scope will broaden and the services it 
may render will be greatly increased. To 
understand fully its significance we must 
remember that legal aid work is a buffer 
state between law and social work. As its 
neighbors grow, it also must grow, keeping 
the two in proper contact, acting as a medium 
of exchange of ideas, solutions, machinery 


for solving problems. As law in this coun- 
try is organized along state lines, the legal 
aid organization, similarly planned, will 
have an increasingly important task to per- 
form in the years to come. 

The subject should not be left without 
emphasizing the close relationship that must 
exist between legal aid work on a state-wide 
basis and social work on a state-wide basis. 
Their objects are largely the same. There 
are many who believe that a state legal aid 
organization should be an integral part of 
the state conference of social work. Others 
hold that the state bar association is the 
more natural direction in which legal aid 
should make its major contact. 

The local conditions in the different states 
and the extent of development of state con- 
ferences and state bar associations make it 
difficult to generalize. It is true that we 
should not have a lot of new organizations 
where there is no real need for them. It is 
also true that to draw together groups like 
state conferences of social work and state 
bar associations there must be some common 
meeting ground. Legal aid is interrelated so 
closely with its neighboring fields that it 
cannot be separated from either of them 
without harm to the cases it handles. 
Whether in a particular state it should iden- 
tify itself with one or the other, or remain 
an independent body, is largely a question 
of local conditions. 

It has much to give to as well as to re- 
ceive from each of its co-workers. It cannot 
give or receive completely at the present 
stage of its growth if it is regarded merely 
as a subordinate department of either social 
work or law. When lawyers and _ social 
workers have been brought more closely 
together the intermediate field may well 
become a part of either law or social work. 
By that time we will cease to think of the 
watertight compartments that now are re- 
garded as containing each of the social 
sciences, including law and social work. 
Eventually we will come to see that the social 
sciences must be integrated if they are to 
prove effective in solving human problems. 
At the present time we must see that legal 
aid occupies that strategic position which, 
considering all the factors, will enable it 
best to perform its present function of draw- 
ing its co-workers into closer co-operation 
for the good of the community. 
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' MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


PAUL LUBLINSKY 
Professor, State University, Leningrad 


MONG the great reforms which have 
radically altered the pre-revolutionary 
social order in Russia, any keen ob- 

server will notice the fundamental changes 
of the old Russian family law. At the 
beginning of the October Revolution of 1917 
the Bolshevik government passed two de- 
crees, entirely abolishing the then existing 
antiquated marriage and divorce restrictions 
and introducing instead the system of civil 
registration which before that was unknown 
in Russia. For centuries of Russian history 
all matrimonial relations had been governed 
by the laws of the orthodox Greek church 
and marriages had been valid only after a 
church celebration. To get a divorce decree 
a long and humiliating ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure was required, with its inevitable 
technicalities and corruption. The grounds 
for obtaining a divorce were few and re- 
strictive. The laws of 1917, however, 
declare that either the husband or the wife 
may obtain a divorce certificate from the 
registrar’s office, without delay and without 
expense. At the end of November, 1918, a 
new code governing civil registration and 
family relations was published, reconstruct- 
ing the whole system of parental rights and 
duties, guardianship, marriage, divorce, and 
family support. This code remained in force 
until January 1, 1927, when it was super- 
seded by the one passed by the Legislature 
in November, 1926. The Family Code of 
1927 did not alter radically the prescriptions 
of the former code, but made them more 
adaptable to conditions of life as changed 
by the so-called “ new economic policy” in- 
troduced by the Soviet government in 1921, 
after the period of war communism. 


Under the new code marriages are of two 
kinds. The first is a regular or registered 
marriage, certified by mutual consent in the 
registrar’s office. To obtain a marriage cer- 
tificate, either the man or the woman must 
have reached the age of eighteen, must be 
free from other marital relations (registered 
or unregistered), and the two must not be 
of near kinship. Consent of parents is not 
required. The marriage of lunatics is pro- 


hibited and of feebleminded persons who are 
under guardianship. Both parties must cer- 
tify that they are informed concerning the 
state of their health, particularly in relation 
to venereal diseases, tuberculosis, and mental 
psychoses. 

The second kind of marriage was intro- 
duced by the new code. It is the so-called 
de facto marriage,” and corresponds to the 
common law marriage of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican law. A man is held to have contracted 
a de facto marriage when he cohabits with 
an unmarried woman, has household affairs 
in common with her, and recognizes her as 
his wife before a third person. The de facto 
marriage can be proved in court to be a 
valid marriage even when the husband is 
dead or when he denies its binding force. 
Until such a marriage is dissolved it is con- 
sidered as an impediment to the validity of 
any new marriage. The de facto wife may 
sue her husband for alimony, she has the 
right of inheritance, and takes her share in 
any common property acquired during 
married life. 

The legal grounds for divorce are very 
The law, before the code of 1927, 


“ 


easy. 
prescribed two different procedures for 
divorce. When both husband and wife 


wished to obtain a divorce by mutual consent 
they had to appear at the registrar’s office 
and certify there their intentions to dissolve 
their marriage. The divorce certificate might 
be obtained immediately. If only one party, 
the husband or the wife, desired to be 
divorced, that one applied to the county 
court. The other party was then notified 
and the court after hearing the petition 
decided the case and rendered a decree, dis- 
solving the marriage. The court could not 
investigate the validity of the grounds for 
divorce in such cases. Its procedure was 
only to avoid discord that might arise be- 
tween the two parties concerning the guar- 
dianship of the children, alimony, common 
property, etc. 

The code of 1927 abolished this court 
procedure in divorce cases. At present a 


divorce decree can be obtained in the 
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registrar's office even when mutual consent 
is lacking. The registrar’s duty is to ask the 
applicant for divorce the date of the mar- 
riage, whether he or she has children born 
during the marriage, which family name will 
be retained by either party, and which of 
the parents will have guardianship of the 
children. The parties, when they are present, 
may sign an agreement in the registrar’s 
office as to the guardianship of the children, 
alimony, and common property. When such 
an agreement is not concluded, either party 
may take the case to court. When a divorce 
is obtained by one party alone, a notice is 
to be sent to the other party within three 
days. 

The restrictions which apply after mar- 
riage are not numerous. The wife may keep 
her maiden family name. She may remain 
a citizen of her native country. She is 
entirely free to choose a profession. She 
may live separately from her husband and 
is not obliged to join him when he changes 
his place of abode. She must not take upon 
herself the entire responsibility for house- 
keeping: that is divided by mutual consent. 
She enjoys the same rights as her husband 
in the education of the children. Her prop- 
erty remains in her possession, and she has 
a share in property acquired during the 
marriage. The only mutual obligations of 
husband and wife are the duty of support 
in case of disability or need and the right 
of inheritance. The right of support after 
divorce is continued for only one year. In 
the case of unemployment after divorce the 
wife or husband can claim support for six 
months from the other. Both divorced 
parents have the burden of supporting their 
children until they reach the age of 18. 

Such are the legal regulations of marriage 
and divorce in modern Soviet Russia. There 
are some modifications for the peasant popu- 
lation, which lives under special land laws. 
The family laws of the other allied soviet 
republics (Ukraine, Caucasus, White Rus- 
sia) differ in only a few details. 

The new legislation concerning marriage 
and divorce in Russia assumes that stable 
matrimonial relations are desirable only so 
long as they are supported by mutual good 
will and agreement. Either a husband or 
wife who is dissatisfied with married life 
may be freed from its obligations in a few 


hours. Under such conditions one might 
expect that many people would take ad- 
vantage of the new legislation and that the 
stability of marriage would soon disappear. 
As a matter of fact, family life in Russia 
has its dark side, but it has also a bright side. 
The old type of stable marriage still prevails 
in Russia, proving that that institution is 
not obsolete, notwithstanding the leniency 
of the law. The rate of divorce has greatly 
increased during recent years, particularly in 
the large industrial towns, but this growth 
may be due to the rapid change in social 
conditions rather than to the new legal pro- 
cedures. A few figures will help American 
readers to realize the present situation. I 
give them only for the two principal cities, 
Moscow and Leningrad. 

The number of marriages during the last 
ten years was as follows: 





LENINGRAD Moscow 
YEAR Per 10,000 Per 10,000 


Marriages Population Marriages Population 
1918 21,183 144 


1919 = 17,524 

1920 =. 20,500 280 

1921 17,350 

1922. §=14,275 

1923. = 16,236 152 

1924 §=15,172 

1925 18,232 

1926 =. 20,913 24,899 123 
1927 =. 24,233 150 26,211 129 


The high marriage rate in Leningrad in 
1920 corresponds to the “ matrimonial 
wave,” observed in all belligerent countries, 
because marriages had been postponed dur- 
ing the war. After 1920, the number of 
marriages increased slowly with the growth 
of the population of the city. But if we 
compare the marriage rate of Leningrad in 
1927 (150) with that of other large cities 
in Europe, it is shown to be much higher. 
The rate in Berlin in 1926 was 91, in Ham- 
burg 89, in Bremen 86, in London 84, in 
Budapest 104, in Paris 122. (The rate for 
Paris is quite close to that for Moscow.) 
Leningrad has the highest rate of all Euro- 
pean cities. Matrimony seems to remain a 
popular institution there. If we reduce the 
rate by including only primary marriages, 
i.e., those contracted by couples not married 
before, then in the year 1927 the rate he- 
comes 120 for Leningrad and 100 for 
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Moscow. The mean marriage rate for the 
whole of European Russia was 102 in the 
year 1926. The other countries which had 
the highest rates were Czechoslovakia, 91; 
France, 85; Germany, 77; England, 72. 

The following table shows how primary 
and secondary marriages compare during the 
recent years in both cities: 


Out or Eacu 1000 Grooms 
THERE WERE— 





= 





Groups IN LENINGRAD IN MOSCOW 
ft — ’ f ‘ 

1924 1925 1926 1927 1926 1927 

Bachelors 817 814 814 741 759 7i1l 
Widowers 609 55 56 48 60 43 


Divorcedmen 114 131 130 211 181 246 


Out or Eacu 1000 Brinves 








THERE WERE— 
Groups IN LENINGRAD IN MOSCOW 
cr A ~ i, 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1926 1927 
Maids 817 820 813 750 761 724 


Widows 84 75 68 6i1 79 = 71 
Divorced women 99 105 119 189 160 205 


For both brides and grooms who had been 
divorced the marriage rate increases steadily 
from year to year, particularly in 1927, when 
the new divorce law was adopted. 

The next table shows to what extent 
divorced men and divorced women marry 
each other. 


Out or Eacu 100 Women WuHom 
Divorcep MEN MarriepD THERE 





Was 
Groups IN LENINGRAD IN MOSCOW 
—— {I a 
1926 1927 1926 1927 
Maids 61 52 56 49 
Widows 13 10 12 11 
Divorced women 26 38 32 40 


Out or Eacu 100 Men Wuom 
Drvorcep WoMEN MARrRRIED 
THERE WERE— 





Groups IN LENINGRAD IN MOSCOW 
neni 

1926 1927 1926 1927 

Bachelors 64 51 56 46 

Widowers 8 6 8 6 

Divorced men 28 43 36 48 


* Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 
1928; Journal ide statistique de Paris, 1927, N. II; 
Bulletin de statistique de Leningrad, N. 18. 
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In both years, divorced people married 
each other less often than they married 
maids or bachelors. 

One of the striking facts about recent 
marriages in Russia is the early age of 
bridegrooms and brides. If we divide the 
whole marriageable period into three parts 
and compare the figures for Moscow and 
Leningrad with those for Berlin, we get the 
following : 


Out or Eacu 1000 Grooms 
Tuere Ware— 





r a 
IN LENINGRAD IN BERLIN 











IN MOSCOW 
Groups 
1926 1927 1927 1922 
Below 25 years of age 389 326 366 287 
25-30 years of age 293 312 301 373 
Above 30 years of age 318 362 333 340 
Total 1000 1000 1000 1000 
Ovr or Eacu 1000 Baripss 
Tuere Were— 
a “~ ae 
IN LENINGRAD IN MOSCOW IN BERLIN 
Groups 
1926 1927 1927 1922 
Below 20 yearsofage 163 106 158 66 
20-25 years of age 422 414 427 426 
Above 25 yearsofage 415 480 415 508 
Total 1000 1000 1000 1000 


The lower age of marriage in the Russian 
cities, in comparison with Berlin, is quite 
clearly shown in this table. 

We now pass from marriages to the sta- 
tistics of divorce. The number of divorces 
in the two cities, per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation, was: 


Leningrad Moscow 
 _ 175 
ee 350 
cies 343 212 
ae 983 959 


We must remember, however, that the 
corresponding divorce rates in 1922 for 
certain of the large cities of the United 
States was as follows: Cook Co., II. 
(Chicago), 214; Los Angeles Co., Calif., 
302; and Cuyahoga Co., Ohio (Cleveland), 
185.2, In Berlin and Hamburg we find that 
the divorce rates in 1926 were 182 and 181.° 
Thus the rates in Leningrad and Moscow 
before 1927 do not seem excessive when we 
compare them with large cities in other 
countries. Moreover, the divorce rate in the 


* Calculated from the Census of 1920, Vol. II, 
Chapter XVI; Vol. I, Tables 51 and 52; and 
Marriage and Divorce, 1922. 

* Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 
1928, p. 58. 
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| a whole of European Russia in 1926, 126, was = Russia. When the whole fabric of social 
) lower than that of the United States for the forces is torn apart marital conditions must 
, same year (152), but higher than that of also undergo considerable change. The new 
7 other European countries. marriage and divorce law attempts to lessen 
of The great increase of divorce in 1927 finds domestic discord by permitting the dissolu- 
a its explanation in the radically changed tion of unsuccessful marriages. Whether it 
| divorce procedure established by the new will accomplish this or not remains to be 
a code. Many husbands and wives used the proved. 
| easy means by which a divorce could be as 
obtained from the registrar’s office. We 
think, however, that these are only tempo- 
—,. | rary conditions and that the divorce rate will BOOK REVIEW 
—~ decline. N Historicat Survey or Jewish P 
ae The two kinds of divorces granted in the A oP daa 
87 year 110k eae a tlinatns THROPY: Ephraim Frisch. Macmillan, New 
40 York, 1924, 196 pp. 
00 Out or Eacx 1000 Drvorces This author has again demonstrated that a book 
1n 1926 THERE WERE may be at once scholarly and interesting. This 
Sree op Deveacn + GRaNnTED— - history belongs to the class of books which must 
> IN LENINGRAD IN MOSCOW furnish the basis of a professional Practice ; but at 
“— To one of the parties 840 864 the same time it is an absorbingly interesting story 
2 To both parties (mutual of one of the most striking social phenomena of 
consent ) 160 136 history: the gleam of philanthropy which shines 
s Total ~ 1000 ~ 1000 with ever increasing brightness down the road 
) which Jewish culture has travelled. While its gen- 
i What age is most subject to divorce? This eral merits are being recited, it should also be noted 
a interesting question can be answered if we that the book is brief. It has less than two hun- 
dred pages; yet it covers the entire span from the 


>$ 
- 
I- 


) 


calculate the number of divorces in each age 
group per 10,000 of its population. The 
figures in the following table are based on 
the population, as given by the census at 
the end of 1926, and on the number of 
divorces in 1927 in Leningrad and Moscow. 


Divorces PER 10,000 oF THE 
PoPpuLATION IN EacH 








legendary records in which the first precepts of its 
charity were embedded, down to the beginnings of 
Jewish political and economic emancipation in the 
last century. This is done not by omitting signifi- 
cant data, but by good organization of material: by 
avoiding all repetition, and by a critical selection of 
subject matter. 

The author has a proud story to tell, and he tells 


= AGE Group ‘ it with becoming restraint, although he is in no 
LENINGRAD MOSCOW doubt of its full significance. He traces how the 
Groups tn = ~ idea of charity, justice and righteousness «re inti- 


| MEN WOMEN MEN WOMEN mately associated in Jewish thought. To the Jew 
pee ® gr —— a te 2s ae of the present day, almsgiving is ant be 
25-29 years of age 400 412 309 410 argesse given in pity by the powerful to the weak ; 
30-34 years of age 400 342 382 337 it is the practice cf justice between man and man 
35-39 years of age 326 240 334 = 245 This is not the same thing as the contrast between 
- ree = a = an a charity and justice so often raised today, in which 
50-54 yearsofage 150 121 161 63 the two are looked upon as antithetical; rather is it 
55-60 years of age 113 78 117 35 represented by the idea of the recipient conferring 
Above 60 years of age 68 8 70 7 a benefit upon the giver in presenting him with an 
20-60 years of age —— a opportunity to live the righteous life. For some 
(Average) 275 268 303 293 reason, the Jewish culture never accumulated the 


All ages contribute to the divorce rate, 
and the decline of that rate for the later ages 
is not as rapid as might be expected. 

Divorce statistics cannot be considered 
apart from other social developments in 


rank growth of “ works of merit” around the prac- 
tice of this idea, a deterioration which almost every 
religion, including Christianity, at times has suf- 
fered when this idea has been developed to control 
the practice of charity. 

Just why should Jewish culture have walked 
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with such certain step among the pitfalls of mutual 
helpfulness and have preserved fresh and simple as 
on the day of its birth an ingenuous attitude toward 
need, which thousands of years of continuous cul- 
ture has not conventionalized, nor caused its mem- 
bers to lose their faith in its value? This but raises 
another question, which the author does not attempt 
to answer: why did this spirit of mutual aid ever 
arise at all in this fashion among this particular 
group; and, although surrounded during its entire 
development with peoples who showed them no 
mercy, why did they, the first of the ethnic groups, 
actually reach out and establish the first significant 
example of inter-cultural helpfulness? 


Certain answers at once come to one’s mind; but 
if they occurred to the author, he successfully sup- 
pressed them. His work is historical and descrip- 
tive; he rigidly excluded interpretation. This can- 
not be a criticism of the book, which is obviously 
historical in its approach and method. It shows the 
marks of exhaustive and critical historical research. 
Yet one could wish that so sympathetic and well 
equipped a workman might have used also the con- 
cepts of social development as a means to explain 
this unique social phenomenon. It may be too early 
for anyone to attack such a job; but with such a 
complete story of the Jewish culture as its own 
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literature furnishes, and the light which falls on 
from external sources, this one behavior offer 
more data to guide a student in tracing its genetic 
sequences, the social experiences and pressurg 
which led to its creation and development; th 
social controls which kept it alive and pure through 
the interminable ages of disappointments and de 
ferred hopes, than any other single behavior know, 
to us. ) 


Perhaps it is natural that a social worker shoul 
thus sigh for the moon. He is faced insistently 
with the challenge of personal behavior and its 
alteration; he must know the “why” as well as 
the “what” of his subject matter. If only the 
social scientist would help him out by tracing the 
case history of a national trait, and especially of a 
good one! Possibly the technique of social work, 
in its search for causes of its phenomena, is differ. 
ent from that of social research which emphasizes 
accuracy and classification. If so, he may only 
hope that such a brilliant student as Dr. Frisch, 
and one who loves his people so wisely and so well 
may acquire this technique and apply it to such an 
outstanding behavior. If it were accurately done, 
it might throw new light upon the strengths and 
weaknesses of our case work technique. 


F. J. Bruno 
Washington University 
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